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MARCH OF EVENTS 


The establishment of a Ministry for Greater East Asia Affairs has 
Re Re aes been decided upon by the Cabinet. Its objective 
East Asia Ministry 1S tO prosecute the current war in greater Hast 

; Asia to its successful conclusion, thereby making 
the construction of the co-prosperity sphere a definite reality. With 
the exception of purely diplomatic questions, the new ministry will 
look after political issues concerning Japan and the southern countries. 

Unification of various official organs on the spot and readjustment 

of their functions will likewise be enforced. According to an announce- 

ment by the Board of Information on September 1, the projected 
ministry will be brought into being by abolishing the Overseas 

Ministry, the China Affairs Board and the Manchurian Affairs Board, 

as well as the East Asia Bureau and the South Seas Bureau of the 

Foreign Office. At the same time, embassies, legations and other 

Japanese official organizations on the spot will be unified and placed 
at the disposal of the Ministry for Greater East Asia Affairs. 


Procedutes necessary for the setting up of the new office have been 
completed. 


Following the resignation of Shighénori Togo from the post of 
arate Foreign Minister on September 1, Premier Hidéki 
Minister Tent Tohjo temporarily assumed the portfolio of Foreign 

i 8 
. ; Affairs, but, recognizing the importance of wartime 
foreign policy, the Government decided to appoint a full-time Foreign 

Minister. Masayuki Tani, President of the Board of Information, 

was then chosen for the post. An installation ceremony for the new 

Foreign Minister was held in the presence of His Majesty the Emperor 

on September 17. When interviewed by the press the same day, new 
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Foreign Minister Tani said that his policy in genetal would not 
change from that of his predecessor and emphasized that Japan’s 
co-opetation with its allied Powers would be strengthened more than 
ever, and that at the same time Japan would strive to construct a new 
order in greater Hast Asia surmounting all obstacles. He also declared 
that there would be no change in Japan’s policy toward the Soviet 
Union. Japan, he added, would fully respect the independence of 
various countries in greater Hast Asia, but they should work with 
Japan as members of a great family. He also said that the presidency 
of the Board of Information would be held concurrently by him. 


An eye-witness account of the night raid at the battle off the Solomons 
on August 8 is given by Fumio Niwa, noted 
See on ical 4g Writer, who observed the warfare as a member of 
e Navy press corps. His thrilling account was 
published in all Japanese newspapers on the morning of September 1. 
He says: ‘‘ To the enemy the night raid must have been a severe ordeal. 
For about thirty minutes following the battle the watship on which I 
had boarded was not hit by enemy shells. The enemy missiles all flew 
toohigh. The grand and thrilling night raid was a beautiful scene rarely 
excelled. Like pyrotechnic displays at the Ryogoku Bridge, Tokyo, 
red, blue and white sparks flew, crossing each other and were reflected 
on the surface of the sea and illuminated the sky, presenting a picture of 
dream world. Deafening dins broke the silence of the sea. T was 
dumbfounded to witness the whole scene. It was really beyond des- 
cription.” He then mentions the scene in which an A-class British 
cruiser of the Australia type was sunk by a Japanese torpedo and adds 
that, in the meantime, the aft deck of a British warship of the Kent type, 
had been blazing like an inferno. He also witnessed the latter ship 
going down and the sinking of an American warship of the Sau Francisco 
‘type with its bow shooting up high in the air. : 


A large-scale celebration for the tenth anniversary of the founding of 
Manchoukuo was held at Hsinking on September 15 
in the presence of His Majesty the Emperor of Man- 
choukuo. September 15 is a significant day, because 
on that date ten years ago Japan, in the face of the hostile attitude of 
the international Powers, tecognized Manchoukuo. Since that time 
Manchoukuo has made a phenomenal development. At the time 
when the State of Manchoukuo was founded, that country was overrun 
by 300,000 bandits and it was believed by other countries that their 
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subjugation would be impossible. Today, bandits have been reduced 
to a negligible numbet of about 500. This great improvement 
was nevet expected by other nations at that time. Manchoukuo’s 
Statistics separating ten years clearly reveal’ the national development 
Its national budget has increased to *£2,598,000,c00 from a 
paltry sum of *¥110,000,000 during this brief period. Japan’s invest- 
ments have advanced to °7,150,000,000 from 3#1,700,000,000. The 
numbet of primary schools has increased to 24,000 from 9 oes with that 
of pupils gaining from 500, 000 to 2,000,000. A national census-taking 
once considered practcally a hopeless task in Manchoukuo, has been car- 
tied out during the intervening period, with the result that its correct po- 
pulation has been made known as 43,000,000, which means Manchoukuo 
as a State is the ninth largest in the world. In response to the Manchou- 
kuo celebration, an impressive ceremony was held at the Hibiya Park 
Tokyo, in the presence of His Imperial Highness Prince Takamatsu. 
Premier Hidéki Tohjo pointed out in his speech made on the occasion 
the great significance of Manchoukuo, saying: ““Manchoukuo, hand in 
hand with Japan, has come to share a heavy responsibility of Japan for 
guarding the northern frontier.” True to this, Manchoukuo since 
the start of the war in greater Hast Asia has been contributing greatly 
to the supply of defence materials. Manchoukuo’s second five-year 


plan was started this year and this, too, will add considerably to its 
future national development. 


Japan’s goodwill mission to the National Government of China, con- 
oe i iS. ae of Baron Kiichito Hiranuma, former 
to China remier, Hachiro Arita, former Foreign Minis- 

ter and now member of the House of Peers, and 

Ryutaro Nagai, former Communications Minister and now Director 

of the Asia Development Bureau of the National Service Associa- 

tion, all special Ambassadors, left Tokyo for Nanking on Septem- 
ber 17. _It was in June last year, when President Wang Ching-wei of 
the National Government visited Japan and this was followed by the 
visit of Dr. Chu Min-yi, Foreign Minister of that Government, as 
special envoy in May this year. Dr. Chu transmitted to the Japanese 
Government the determination of the Nanking Government to co- 
operate with Japan for the accomplishment of the war in greater East 
Asia. Japan’s mission is to return the courtesy to the National Govern- 
ment and to strengthen the Sino-Japanese collaboration more firmly. 
The announcement of the dispatch of the mission was made on 
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ituati ingly since the 
The world situation has changed sweeping 
outbreak of the Pacific war, but Japan's determination to Ripon 
and foster the National Government as its basic policy for the disposa 


of the China affair has remained unchanged. 


August 28. 


Conttadicting the false and malicious propaganda teleased by America 
that its nationals were persecuted while in Japan, 
Japanese in America "Tomokazu Hori, Director of the Third Division 
Peryeonies of the Board of Information, emphasized before 
foreign correspondents on September 11 the fallacy of these nee 
and, moreover, enumerated many instances of how generously the 
American war captives and internees in Japan, as well as in the Japanese- 
occupied regions had been treated by the Japanese authorities. He 
asserted that the unlawful persecution of the Japanese evacuecs by 
‘America was in violation of the evacuees’ exchange agreement. After 
enumerating various instances of maltreatment, he said that the 130,000 
Japanese residing in the Pacific coast states of the United States had 
been dealt with extremely harshly. The Japanese had established a 
firm foothold in these areas through toil and moil for the last scores 
of years thinking these states to be their second home, but all their 
interests were wrested in a single day from their hands by the American 
authorities. To cap their misfortune, thousands of them were arrested 
and interned and the majority of the remaining residents, irrespective 
of young and old, male and female, were forcibly ordered to change 
their places of abode. The American persecution did not stop here. 
Even the second generation Japanese were ill-treated simply because they 
are the offsprings of the Japanese race. Lastly, he drew the public 
attention to the fact that this is the saddest and ugliest page of the 
history of America—‘ the Land of the Free.” 


The main banking events of the last six months were reviewed by 
Se, Toshitaka Ohkubo, president of the Yokohama 
of Space Bank Specie Bank, at a general meeting of shareholders 

held at the head office of the bank in Yokohama 
on September 10. With the influence of the United States and Britain 
completely Swept out of greater East Asia, efforts for the overseas 
expansion of Japanese banks had been greatly facilitated, he reported. 
He recalled that the fiduciary issue limit for the current Gacal year had 
been taised in April to ¥600,000,000; the Bank of Japan reorganized 
in May; the Monetary Control Association was subsequently formed 
with its subordinate agencies properly consolidated and the goal of 
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nation-wide monetary savings moved up to ¥23,000,000,000. Following 
the modification of the exchange system in January, brokerages were 
fixed and published. In the following month, the reserve system for 
foreign exchanges was abolished. In April, the exchange rate for 
Thailand was fixed at par with Thai currency, and the treaty signed 
in May between the two countries, favouring the settlement of 
exchange accounts in terms of Japanese curtency, was followed by a 
loan accommodated by Japan to Thailand to the sum of *¥200,000,000. 
With the fall of Singapore, the seven banks formerly run by British, 
American and Dutch interests there were closed and in their place the 
Yokohama Specie Bank and the Bank of Taiwan reopened their branch 
offices, while local Chinese banks were allowed to resume business in 
April. The Yokohama Specie Bank opened new branches in Malacca, 
Kuala Lumpur, Ipoh and Penang on May 1, in Seremban on May 21, 

in Johore Bharu and Alor Star on June 1 and Kota Bharu on June 15, 
The subjugation of hostile elements in Burma was followed by the 

circulation of Army scrips together with rupees, and the withdrawal 

of financial institutions of the old régime involved the closure of 
twenty ot more local banks, as well as the Reserve Bank of India. 

The financial system of Burma has been normalized since the reopening 

of the Yokohama Specie Bank branch office at Rangoon on April 15. 


Simplified standardization of iron manufacturing equipment and iron 

products, which is essential for productivity 

Pounce Standards expansion, was expected to be formulated by the 

Tron and Steel Association by the end of September 

in view of the clamour for such a step heard in industrial quarters. 

Specifications for iron-making machinery and other foundry equip- 

ment is to be limited to twenty-five classes, instead of the innumerable 
classes of standards to which at present adjustments must be made. 


The Economic Ministry of Manchoukuo on September 7 gave out data 
onthe mounting combined capital of principal industrial 
firms in that country as index to the acceleration in its 
industrial rhythmn. The combined capital aggregated 
*¥7,994,110,400, of which *¥5,396,450,000 has been paid up, distributed 
among 6,291 corporations, as at the end of 1941. Of the total number 
of companies surveyed, 2,395 were joint-stock firms commanding 
a total authorized capital of ¥7,716,020,000, of which ¥°5,396,450,000 
has been paid up, while unlimited partnerships numbered 1,410 with 
a combined capital of 110,870,000. Limited partnerships numbered 
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2,486 with 167,285,000. Classified by industry, communications 
and transportation engaging 198 companies topped the list in the value 
of capital, accounting for ¥£1,754446,000, of which ¥1,1 36,747,000 has 
been paid up, while 180 mining companies ranked second with a com- 
bined capital of *¥1,108,728,000, the paid up capital being ¥934,091,000. 
Trading concerns came third, with 2,712 companies and covering 
*¥'9 48,057,000 with ¥369,007,000 as paid up capital, while 191 banking 
institutions catried £675 ,811,000, their paid up capital reaching *¥'568,- 
200,000 


Nobusuké Kishi, Minister of Commerce and Industry, expressed 
himself on September 5 in favour of a quick 
transfer of ministerial powets to the various key 
industrial control associations, so that they may 
function with fresh impetus and vigour. Interviewed by newsmen 
on his arrival in Osaka to get in touch with Kansai businessmen, the 
Commerce Minister said that he was aware of the loud clamour for such 
a transfer to facilitate the work of the conttol bodies. He also said 
that his ministry intended to designate the classes of key industry 
amenable to control. He understood that the regulations for the 
enforcement of the Factory Control Ordinance had been invoked in 
tegard to only eleven aluminum plants. At present, he was loath to 
apply these regulations to other classes of industry. 


Powers to Control 
Agencies 


Patity trade rights have been secured by Japan in French Indo- 
ee China as a result of extended negotiations between the 
Indo-China authorities of the two countries. With the return to 
| Hanoi of Governor-General Jean Decoux on Septem- 

bet 2 and of Japanese Ambassador Kénkichi Yoshizawa on the 

following day, the trade negotiations which had been in ptogress there 
yielded a concrete result in the form of commercial tights of no samll 
importance acquired by the Japanese nationals. They include the 
tight of sole agency for the exportation of drugs and other com- 
modities whose ptoduction had hitherto been developed by Japanese 
gi cos enterprisets, in addition to rice and maize. Japan and French 
ndo-China agreed to form three committees respectively to deal with 


It was understood that members 
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In order to rationalize the accounting system of corporations and of 
strengthening their financial foundations, the Finance 
Aoeuscry Ministry on September 1 promulgated regulations f 
Anno dicaticn y on September 1 promulgated regulations for 
the compulsory amortization of fixed assets according 
to Article 31 of the Corporate Accounting Control Ordinance. ‘The 
regulations are to take effect from October 1. For the time being only 
firms capitalized at 5,000,000 or more, except those designated by the 
Premier, are to be amenable to the new system. The percentages of 
amortization ate to be based on the recently worked out schedule of 
durability of fixed assets. The total amount of amortization is to be 
seventy per cent. for the minimum standard of amortization, although 
special consideration will be accorded such corporations as are unable 
to meet that obligation. 


The Central Foodstuff Distribution Corporation commenced operation 
on September 1 as the sole control agency for the pro- 
food Body duction and distribution of key foodstuffs, including 
tice, wheat, barley, wheat flour, dried spaghetti, biscuits, 
bread, sweet potatoes, potatoes, potato flour, starch and cereals. To 
provide against emergency, the control body will also supervise the 
storing of biscuits, dried spaghetti, salted and dried fish, canned food, 
dairy products, miso and oil for table use. Local branches of the 
organization to be established in the principal cities of Japan proper 
will be located in Tokyo, Osaka, Kyoto, Kanagawa, Hyogo, Nagoya 
and Fukuoka. The people of Japan will thus be assured of regular 
distribution of all essential foodstuffs throughout the duration of the 
war no matter how long it lasts. 


The Commerce and Industry Minister on August 25 ordered the or- 
: ganization in October of four control agencies for 
plik a the fibre industry, namely, a Cotton and Staple 
Fibre Control Association, Silk and Rayon Control 

Association, Wool Control Association and Hemp Control Association. 
A list of members of the conttol bodies was published by the Com- 
merce and Industry Ministry, according to which ninety-two firms are 
to compose the Cotton and Staple Fibre Association, while the silk and 
rayon agency is to have a membership of 122, wool 138 and hemp 
twenty-two. In view of the fact that some members are large-scale 
organizations while others are small, the Government is anxious to secure 
evety co-operation from all the members so as to effect rational readjust- 
ments in the fibre industry. Thus an elaborate scheme covering the 
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distribution of raw materials and labour equipment, as well as grading 
and soliciting of membership is to be carefully wotked out. 


A Japanese-Thai Culture Hall will be established in Bangkok shortly 
to materialize the proposed exchange of culture be- 
7 spantee te tween Japan and Thailand. The Thai Government 
Rabie is reported to have decided to offer one of the detached 
palaces north of the Royal palace at Bangkok for this purpose. It is 
emphasized that the cultural exchange between the two countries must 
be different from that between Japan and other southern countries under 
Japan’s military administration. In the case of latter countries, it is 
said that Japan must be in a position to lead them before cultural ex- 
change is realized, but, in the case of Thailand, this should be carried 
out on an equal and mutual footing, because Thailand is an independent 
countty and is proud of its culture and tradition. 
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By TOHMIN SUZUKI 


1 a total war, ihe possession of strategic invasion bases is of 
vital necessity. The United States, in order to extend all 
possible military assistance to Britain and its “democtatic” 
Pattnets, is dispatching American doughboys and war supplies 
to the “dark” continent. Being alarmed at the swift advance 
of Italo-German forces on the Egyptian front, President Roose- 
velt has taken this step to reinforce the defence preparations of 
Africa. Already one contingent of American troops has landed 
on Belgian Congo and another on Liberia. Jonh Dough’s 
current move in Africa has a close bearing on the recent re- 
sumption of British military operations against Madagascar in 
utter disregard of the legitimate protests of Vichy. 
_ That the Roosevelt Government is desirous of obtianing 
invasion outposts in Africa can be clearly noticed from its 
vatious diplomatic and military gestures since the start of the 
Pacific war on December 8, 1941. Close on the heels of the 
first British attack on the French possession of Madagascar, 
Washington in May last entered into negotiations with the 
French authorities of Martinique Island, ignoring the repre- 
sentation of the Vichy Government, in an endeavour to secure 
the demobilization of French warships tied up there. Backed up 
by a show of military force, it inveigled the Martinique authori- 
ties into acquiescing in its proposal of disarming the French 
warships, and thus, it legitimized the germination of a positive 
African policy, somewhat similar in nature to its long-standing 
Caribbean policy. Then on August 27 it concluded a com- 
mercial agreement with Portugal providing for the exchange 
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of major commodities between itself and Portuguese East 
ae ae speaking, after the termination of the 
Spanish-American War, the United States annexed Porto Rico 
and established a protectorate over Cuba. It made Panama 
independent only to be placed under its control in 1903, stabiliz- 
ed financial domination over San Domingo and Haiti in 1907 
and 1905 respectively and set up a military government in 
Nicaragua in 1916. ‘The following year, it obtained the strate- 
gically important Virgin Islands which formerly belonged to 
Denmark. All these expansionist schemes relative to its Carib- 
bean policy were carried out, firstly because it wanted to 
safeguard the strategic position of the Panama Canal, and 
secondly because it longed to acquite economic gains through 
the acquisition of profitable concessions. Subsequently, by in- 
creasing its economic investments, it succeeded in establishing 
undisputed conttol over the West Indies and Centtal American 
nations. It is true that both Cuba and Haiti ate now indepen- 
dent countries, that the United States lifted its military occupa- 
. tion of Nicaragua in 1933, and that Panama is enjoying the 
status of a soveteign nation with the exception of the canal 
zone which is conttolled by America. Still it would not be 
irrational to assert that all these countries ate not enjoying 
genuine freedom, since they have to abide faithfully by the 
political, economic and military policies of Washington. 

For a long time a struggle for supremacy in the West 
Indies and Central America had been going on between the 
United States and the United Kingdom. In 1940, the latter 
Owing to the hazards of the European war tetited from the 
contest leaving the former victor, In September, the same 
year, the war situation became so critical for Britain that it grant- 
ed Ametica a ninety-nine-year lease on its insular possessions 
On the Atlantic, stretching over a distance of 4,500 miles from 
Newfoundland to British Guiana, and then with the settlement 


of the destroyer-base “sreement, the United States not only 
eliminated British influences ftom the Atlantic, but also 
2 
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significantly tightened its control over Latin America. Of the 
new naval and air bases acquired by the Roosevelt Government 
in exchange of fifty ovet-age destroyers to Britain, Jamaica, 
Antigua, St. Lucia and Trinidad along with the Antille Islands 
form a sttong Caribbean defence belt, while the military line 
connecting Newfoundland, Bermuda, Mariguana of the Bahamas 
and Georgetown of British Guiana setves the putpose of hav- 
ing defence stations on each of these places to repel an attack 
from the Atlantic. And now that Martinique has been virtually 
made a demilitarized area, the United States has been placed 
in a fortunate circumstance to extend its military design to 
Africa, 

In November, 1941, America dispatched a powerful naval 
detachment to Dutch Guiana to insure the stability of a south- 
ward drive. On April 6, 1942, it announced the establishment 
of its control over Curacao and the Otuba Islands, adding that 
the Dutch officers stationed in these localities would be placed 
under the command of the American Navy. In this way, all 
the island possessions of the European countries off the North 
and South Americas were brought under the direct domina- 
tion of John Dough. Having secured this hegemony over the 
New World, the United States is now anxious to gain a perma- 
nent foothold in Africa, thereby converting the Atlantic into 
its lake. Perhaps because of this ulterior motive, it has forced 
Brazil to participate in the European war, especially when the 
route from Brazil to Dakar in French Africa is the shortest way 
to cross the Atlantic. In this connection, it may be tecalled 
that President Roosevelt in the course of his fireside chat de- 
livered on May 27 last year emphasized that Dakar and the 
Azores and Cape Verde islands constituted the safety zones for 
the Western Hemisphere. 

The Washington Government is explaining that its dispatch 
of expeditionary forces to Africa has been motivated by the 
need of defending the sea communication channel to Egypt. 
However, the dispatch of American troops to Belgian Congo 
indicates that the United States is making arrangements to 
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enetrate into French Equatorial Africa with a to a 

ually establishing military control over Dakar, so that a Dakar- 
Natal link would facilitate its military UpeLaels against 
Germany and Italy. Owing to the interception of the ine 
criss-crossing Gibraltar, Malta, Alexandria and the Suez by 
Italy and Germany, the United Nations have been compelled to 
construct an ovetland toute in the “ dark” continent. Two 
major overland routes ate now being built by the Allies in 
Aftica. One statts from Duala in French Equatorial Africa, 
which is under the control of the de Gaullist faction, and leads 
to Massawa on the Red Sea via Fort Lamy, El Fasher and 
Khartoum. ‘The other starts from Capetown and meanders its 
way to Cairo passing through Kenya and Sudan, where it effects 
a junction with the Duala-Khartoum toad. Belgian Congo, 
which intervenes between these two routes, possesses the best 
motor roads in Africa. In addition, it has 4,800 kilometres of 
railways and waterways whose navigable distance reaches 28,000 
kilomettes within the territory. Of the network of motor 
roads in Belgian Congo, that leading to the Nile valley is well 
known. America is planning to improve the overland trans- 
portation system in Africa by linking the two new routes with 
the motor roads of Belgian Congo. When the overland toutes 
ate developed efficiently in the “dark” continent, they will 
considerably neutralize the effects of shipping losses and lessen 
the difficulty of transportating war materials. 

Southwestern Africa has several ports and hatbours of 
military importance for defending the Atlantic. The major 
ones ate Konakry of French Guiana, Freetown of British Sierra 
Leone, Lome of Togo and Boma of Belgian Congo. Freetown 
is a first-class naval and air base, equipped with underground 
fuel storages and coastal fortifications. ‘The air route from 
Freetown to Capetown is protected by Accta, a naval station on 
the Gold Coast ; whereas other ait routes statting from or con- 
ares on Capetown are defended by the defence organization 
Pee at city which, by analogy, is called the Gibraltar of South 

tea. Harbour and dock facilities ate being enlarged at 
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Capetown at an estimated cost of £2,340,000. It is said that the 
recently completed dry dock there can accommodate a 50,000- 
ton vessel. It is, therefore, obvious that America would strive 
to utilize all these strategic ports to execute its own design of 
obtaining a zone of influence in Africa. 

No one should think that French West Africa exists as an 
isolated atea from the Mediterranean because of the intervening 
Sahara desert. Although the trans-Sahara railway, the 
construction of which has been planned since the seventies of 
the last century has not yet fully materialized, it must be teco- 
gnized that the desert has been conquered due to the growth 
of regular motor and air traffic. The trans-Sahata motor bus 
service covers the distance between the Mediterranean and 
Nigeria in a few days, while the same distance can be covered 
ina day by a plane. The air line from Algiers to Brazzaville 
in French Equatorial Africa is maintained by the Air France 
actoss the Sahara desert and the whole journey can be com- 
pleted in four days. If one crosses this “sea of sands” by a 
motot car or a plane, he will at once notice a regular chain of 
fuel service stations at intervals of 400 to 500 kilometres. Be- 
cause of this transportation activity, France has succeeded in 
linking North and West Africa with the equatorial zone, and it 
is no wonder that the United States should aspire to control 
them for the purpose of prosecuting a long-drawn-out war 
with the Axis Powers. 

Quite apart from the military importance of the “ dark” 
continent, note should be taken of its economic potentialities 
in conducting a total war. Though the continent abounds in 
mineral and agricultural resources, its industrial development 
has so far been negligible. When its natural resources are 
systematically exploited and industrialized, it will no doubt 
become a formidable military arsenal. Besides diamond, South 


Africa produces copper, tin, asbestos, gold, silver, platinum, 


cobalt, chrome, iron, manganese, magnesite and mica. Belgian 
Congo has gold, diamond, copper, tin and radium and South 
Rhodesia is blessed with chrome, vanadium, manganese, copper 
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and lead. 
Belgian Congo, where American doughboys have landed, 


has an atea of 2,385,120 squate kilometres and it is eighty 
times larget than Belgium. The southeastern part of the 
colony is especially rich in minerals and it forms the economic 
attety of the entite region. Copper produced in Belgian 
Congo accounts for eight per cent. of the world production. 
The Union Miniaire, a Belgian concern and one of the largest 
copper manufacturing companies in the world, has its head- 
quatters at Elizabethville in the southeastern part of the 
country. The largest radium mine in the world is also situated 
neat Elizabethville. Moreover, Belgian Congo is noted for its 
immense quantities of tropical agricultural products. Cotton 
ptoduction there was only 17,000 tons in 1932, but it swelled 
to 110,000 tons in 1937. It also exports coffee, cocoa and 
palm oil. It can be rightly assumed that all these economic 
potentialities of Belgian Congo have impelled the Roosevelt 
Government to utilize them as best as possible for war put- 
poses. Still the question remains whether the matetial te- 
sources obtainable there and other places of Africa could be 
speedily moblized to feed the requirements of the war. 

In case John Dough undertakes to develop the continent 
of Africa, which has a population of about 150,000,000, by 
investing abundant capital and employing cheap local labour, 
it is likely that a clash of interests would occur between 
America, Britain and the colonial administration of Belgian 
Congo. Nevertheless, it is certain that the United States, 
Which hes all along been interested in Africa, will utilize the 


Up to now the United States has not made any remarkable 
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move which can be construed as a menace to the offensive 
operations of Germany and Italy in Aftica. It is constructing 
communication lines and military fortifications with the main 
object of prolonging the current Axis-“ Democracy ” hostilities 
in the world. Whether it is desirous of making Africa a most 
powerful battle front of the Allies is not clear. What can be 
observed from its present activities is that it is hurriedly 
attempting to stabilize its influence there by rendering assistance 
in the economic, industrial and military fields. This assistance 
can be interpreted as a well-planned design to extend its new 
impetialistic conception of the Montoe Doctrine to a strategic 
sector of Africa. 

The Eutopean war and the Pacific hostilities have com- 
pelled Britain and other “democratic” Allies to accept the . 
American principle of inter-State harmony for the purpose of 
streamlining the collective war efforts. But so far this harmany 
has yielded advantageous gains to Washington which has not 
only entrenched its domination over Australia, New Zealand 
and the European insular passessions off the North and South 
Americas, but has acquired a foothold in Africa to enlarge 
its expansionist policy aimed at converting the Atlantic into a 
lake of its own. It is aparent that John Dough’s present 
manceuvre to organize effective military collaboration in Africa 
with Britain, the de Gaullist faction and the Belgian colonial 
administration is nothing but a calculated scheme to evolve an 
African policy as an extension of its Caribbean policy. Hence, 
America’s interest in Africa is more authoritarian in design 
than collaborative in character. 
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ane Japan has determined itself to construct a co-prosperity 
sphere in this part of the world, the Anglo-American 
nations, because of their own selfish designs, ate deliberately dis- 
seminating fictitious informations characterizing it as a deep- 
laid scheme to establish Japanese hegemony over greater East 
Asia. They ate purposely dissimulating the stern fact that Japan 
desires to evolve such a harmony in co-operation with each coun- 
try of the sphere, because it is convinced in its mind that a mu- 
tual prosperity sphere cannot materialize unless its component 
units are permitted to play their legitimate parts for its develop- 
ment through an understanding of conjoint advantage with 
this country. In view of such a fundamental conception, it is 
obvious that the projected co-prosperous life aims at the 
creation of a new order in greater Esat Asia for the common 
good and welfare of the entire region. 

It is true that the realization of this objective is dependent 
on the solution of many problems arising out of the past colonial 
character. of the southern countries. The first need is the 
organization of a new political and economic system in each 
country so as to stimulate the growth of regional consciousness. 
The next task would be to determine which nation should 
assume the leadership of the region. In this tespect, agreement 
shall have to be attived at empowering the most developed and 
powerful nation with the authority to guide and supervise the 
construction of the common prosperity fabric. The third 
ERIN ed choy sation es ce coe SPRICDE 
of its inttinsic capability eae: ‘ re Sapna 

> ¢ potentiality, defence capa- 
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city and importance towatd the. maintenance and security 
of regional life. 

Along with the solution of these problems, steps should 
be taken to construct the new order in greater East Asia in such 
a manner that no difficulty would be experienced to make it 
fit in with the new order of the world now under development. 
This is necessary, because any scheme of setting up a new ordet 
in greater East Asia, which is vast in area, cannot be considered 
sepatately from the world order. Whatever may be the final 
tesults of the current international hostilities, there is every reason 
to visualize that regional harmony will come to prevail in diverse 
parts of the univetse. The white world is likely to have a com- 
mon prosperity sphere in Europe and another in the Western 
Hemisphere. Also there may develop indentical contiguities 
in other selected areas. But the point is that each of these spheres 
would naturally be of a different character, having varied duties 
to perform in order to suit the conditions of its racial, 
geographical, cultural, economic and strategic requirements. And 
the combination of these different co-prosperity spheres will lead 
to the emergence of a new international order. . This is the 
most important fact which should be borne in mind in promot- 
ing mutual prosperity in greater East Asia. 

No one can deny that Japan’s position as a world Power 
entitles it to assume the leadership of greater East Asia. Only 
with the assistance of this country, can the southern nations 
reorganize their life to take their proper places in the co-pros- 
petity sphere. Now that the situation in this part of the globe 
has undergone a categorical alteration, and that Japan has taken 
steps to accelerate the fruition of mutual prosperity harmony, 
it is evident that this country is propagating a new order as a 
contributive unit of the envisioned reformed international 
structure. 

The old order of the world based on capitalist-imperialism 
is no longer tenable. National structures and political. and 
economic systems require readjustment to create conditions 
for the speedy upsurgence of a new way of life divorced from 
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capitalist-imperialist domination, but based on regional inter- 
dependence and international goodwill. In the so cts 
of large and small nations, maintaining their indepen a pe 
an equal footing, cotrolled the movement of international life. 
Though restricted by international treaties, each of them en- 
joyed the freedom of integrity and was quite at liberty to enter 
into arrangements detrimental to its neighbours. In Europe 
the existence of a number of small nations of that nature affected 
the equilibrium of the European order. In greater East Asia, 
too, the perpetuation of alien dominations over the southern 
nations unnecessarily obstructed the natural growth of a greater 
Kast Asiatic order. As a reaction to these unnatural conditions, 
Japan has been compelled to shoulder the responsibility of 
creating a new order in greater East Asia based on co-existence 
and co-prospetity, while a similar policy is being pursued by 
Italy and Germany to establish a new order in Europe. It is, 
therefore, cleat that the Italo-German new ordet in Europe and 
that of Japan in greater East Asia aim at liquidiating the inter- 
ference of an outside capitalist-impertialism, so that the units 
of their co-prosperity spheres would teciprocate mutual reliance 
for common benefit and security. 

Broadly speaking, under the present changed conditions it 
seems an impractical proposition to allow a small independent 
nation to enjoy the right of overriding the policy of mutual 
teliance of a powerful neighbour State. If the latter has to 
dependent on the economic resources and Strategical points of 
the former for the maintenance of security and self-existence, 
it cannot possibily remain silent when an outside nation, coming 
from a different area, tries to control that small country. In 
that event, its national defence becomes valueless, especially 
when the destructive power of the modern weapons of wat is 
tremendous. And if wat breaks out, it at once becomes a total 
Ts Teuting the exertion of total energy on the puto either 
Power, standing firm on he ; een ve se et aoe gate 
quity, should demand that is neighb : Se ee 

Sbouring countries form a 
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bloc of common existence with it to reciprocate mutual prosperity 
and security. Japan’s present objective in greater East Asia 
is fully in accord with this reasonable demand. 

Quite apart from the political, economic and strategic 
questions, the construction of a co-prosperity sphere in greater 
East Asia is justified from the standpoint of maintaining the 
peace and stability of the region, thereby contributing to the 
peace and stability of the world. It must be remembered that, 
owing to the domination of greater East Asia by Britain, America 
and the Netherlands, and due to the imposition of third Power 
interference in the affairs of China, no durable peace and stabili- 
ty were established in this part of the world. Even Japan, which 
resented such an outside control, could not escape from its inju- 
tious effects. Because of this historic fact, Japan, having secured 
an advantageous position, is endeavouring its best to promote 
tegional harmony in order to restore genuine tranquillity with- 
out alien intervention. There can be nothing wrong in it, 
since it is conducive to the interest of the whole of greater East 
Asia and then to the world. 

__ It is a recognized fact that Japan in the past was greatly 
dependent on Britain and the United States to preserve its econom- 
ic set-up. When a nation depends on another country econom- 
ically, it is unavoidably subjected to more or less political 
testtictions. This is the reason why Japan had to put up with 
the political pressure of Britain and the United States disguised 
as economic blockade up to the days immediately preceding 
the outbreak of the current Pacific war. Up to that time, East 
Asia was not a full-fledged independent unit both politically and 
economically ; in fact, it was subordinate to Britain, America and 
their allies. Now that East Asia has tecovered its political 
and economic independence, it is obvious that Japan should 
tty its best to reinforce that freedom by establishing a mutual 
prosperity sphere embracing greater East Asia. 

Although steps are being taken to strengthen the structure of 
the newly acquited emancipation of greater East Asia, difficulties 
ate being experienced to recast the various alien political, econo- 
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mic racial and cultural conceptions which have become stablized 
owing to its long association with Western nations. Even in 
Japan, Western notions have not yet been fully cradicated, 
despite the fact that energetic efforts are being made to free it 
from such undesirable beliefs. So far as greater East Asia is 
concerned, it is highly imperative that the Occidental way of 
thinking should be eliminated to regenerate Asianism in its 
true and vigorous form. 

As for Japan, it is gratifying to note that Western concep- 
tions have substantially lost their brilliance due to the national 
determination to follow the course of the idealized past as a means 
to attain a new Asiatic homogeneity in greater East Asia. Still, 
there are some Japanese who are paying attention to Western 
conceptions. Some of them seem to think that certain phases 
of Japan’s wartime economy have been modelled on the German 
pattern. As an instance they point out the price control system. 
That theit view is incorrect is evident from the fact that price 
control has been in effect in Japan for a number of yeats, and 
that it formulated such a measure in conformity with the actual 
domestic conditions. The revised price control system now in 
operation has been enforced to suit the local conditions, and as 
such, it cannot be compared to that of Germany which is different 
in character, having different obligations to meet. 

Until the outbreak of the Manchurian affair, 
sttucture was under the influence of the 
alism of the West. 
parliamentarism, whil 
ment officials reflect 
American nations. 


he national ideologi 
: Hic | eologies 
nd traditions. At the same time, far-sighted leaders Za 


oes 
se ohe ot the country urged the need of revamping the ad- 
ee i ive system. Subsequently, when the China affair 
: ed, a change became noticeable in the Political and administra- 
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tive set-ups, and with the protratction of it, Japan initiated steps 
to ovethaul its political machinery and administrative policies— 
steps which became concrete realities soon after the start of the 
Pacific wat on December 8, 1941. Now a national single-dimen- 
sional politics and a one-way administrative system have been 
organized based on the principle of service to the State, which is 
in consonance with the political tradition and the spirit of the 
Japanese nation. Thus, Japan has eradicated the long-standing 
political and administrative influences of the West which found 
their way into the country in the Meiji era. 

In the currency field, Japan was fortunate enough to prove 
its merits as early as the Meiji era, when the nation was fast 
assimilating the scientific, technical and industrial aspects of 
Occidental civilization. The Meiji Government, with a view 
to meeting the demands of the times, issued paper currency 
adopting a sort of managed currency system backed by the specie 
tesetve kept abroad. Notwithstanding the fact that this was a 
currency system more highly developed than the gold standard 
system then popular among Western nations, Japan, because 
of its recent contacts with international Powers, could not believe 
that it was a more advanced project, and so it regarded its 
new system as an imperfect one. As years rolled by, monetary 
experts and economists in Western countries came to the con- 
clusion that managed currency was the best developed form of 
the monetary system. It was only then that Japan agreed with 
this view, forgetting that it was nothing but a belated confirma- 
tion of the perfectness of its “imperfect” system instituted 
eatlier. The reason for mentioning this fact is that it clearly 
exposes the inherent capability of this country. 

Since the national fabric of Japan is no longer dependent 
on any Western method or technique, be it political, economic 
or industrial, it is high time that it should create conditions under 
which it can independently judge the welfare of greater East 
Asia and implement measures to that end. It is understood 
that, for the purpose of ushering in the era of greater East Asia 
co-prosperity sphere, the various committees of the National 
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Policy Research Institute are studying all aspects of the eae 
political and cultural problems affecting the entire ae : 
the political and economic structure of one unit is differen 
from another, it is not possible to evolve a single type system 
applicable to all countries within the sphere. The same is ne 
case with regard to the promotion of culture. Yet it is essentia 
that the whole sphere must be reorganized into a single body as 
otganic unit. a 
Fa fedeing from this feature of greater East Asia, it 
would be quite proper to evolve a complex system to suit the 
conditions of each nation. Nevertheless, unification remains 
the basic requirement for the smooth functioning of the co- 
prosperity sphere, because such an objective can never be tealized 
if different peoples were allowed to act freely without any restraint. 
eee control is particularly necessary for attaining an 
economic autarchy ; but it should be judiciously worked out 
in gradual stages to enable the southern countries to revise 
their respective economic systems, so that they would not feel 
any sudden reaction. 

As the life of the co-prosperity sphere is dependent on having 
highly geared defence organizations, it is vitally important that 
tigid collaboration should be maintained among the different 
defence structures with the main object of forming a greater 
East Asia defence structure undet the egis of Japan. In respect 
of international trade, production, distribution of industries, 


money and banking and diplomatic affairs, mixed control should 
be enforced ; that is, there should ex 


Pose so far as the maintenance of co 
are concerned, and outside 


In diplomacy, a common polj 
for the security of the co-pt Policy must be followed 
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individual nations should be left free to handle their own diplo- 
matic affairs in order to promote their international intercourse 
as member-States of the world order. 
To Japan the co-prosperity sphere represents its lifeline. 
Its self-existence is dependent on effecting good-neighbourly 
relations with the countries of greater East Asia. That is why, 
in propagating the objective of cO-prosperity, it does not entertain 
the ambition to become the ruling Power of the region ; instead, 
it desires to solemnize lasting partnership with it, expecting that 
gteater East Asia, under a new mutual teliance and co-opera- 
tive order, would flourish peacefully without any outside inter- 
ference, contributing at the same time its tightful share to 
the new world order, designed to restore 


international tranquil- 
lity and stability on a durable footing. 
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By MAS AYOSHI ARAI 


N September 1, 1942, when the Cabinet decided to set upa 
Ministry for Greater East Asia Affaits, Shighénori Togo, 

then Foreign Minister, tendered his resignation due to personal 
reasons. But the Anglo-American nations immediately utilized 
the occasion to launch a word campaign against Japan for the 
putpose of sowing discords between this country and the Soviet 
Union. However, theit manceuvres failed to register any effect 
on the Stalin Government, because it found no connection what- 
soevet between the projected Ministry for Greater East Asia 
Affairs and the resignation of Shighénori Togo. The truth 
is that the decision to organize the new ministry was taken 
primarily to facilitate the construction of the mutual prosperity 

sphere in greater East Asia. 

After the resignation of Shighénori Togo, Premier General 
Hidéki Tohjo concurrently assumed the post of Foreign Minister 
for the time being. On September 1 7 he selected Masayuki Tani, 
President of the Board of Information, as Foreign Minister in 
addition to his present duties. This step was taken to bring 
about increased co-ordination between the two offices. The new 
Foreign Minister is a cateer diplomat and is well acquainted with 
the affairs of greater East Asia. His appointment was favourably 
teceived by the home press. The consensus of newspaper com- 
mentsis that by selecting him to head the Foreign Office the 
Tohjo Ministry has at once publicly reaffirmed that there will 

a a ae from ei existing foreign policy. Since the new 
ieee she eco capacity of President of the Board of 
shale é e participated in the formulation of the 

a’ policy of the Government, it is all the more obvious 
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that his selection constitutes an added guarantee that the foreign 
policy of this country will remain unchanged. 
It must be observed that the assumption of the portfolio 
of Foreign Affairs and the retention of the post of President 
of the Board of Information by one and the same person means a 
unification of Japan’s foreign and publicity policies. The press 
is inclined to believe that the wartime publicity policy can best 
be carried out by giving full play to the functions of the Foreign 
Office, simultaneously utilizing its facilities to disseminate in- 
formations conducive to the interest of Japan. It also expresses 
the opinion that the liaison between the Foreign Office and the 
Ministry for Greater East Asia Affairs will be maintained in a 
harmonious manner by the new Foreign Minister, especially 
when he has been one of the sponsors of the latter office, having 
taken part in mapping out its organizational structure as one 
of the fout key officials of the Cabinet. The Ministry for Greater 
Fast Asia Affaits has been empowered to deal with the region’s 
political affairs and relative questions; whereas the Foreign 
Office still retains its control over the diplomatic matters of the 
sphere. Consequently, Foreign Minister Tani, who has expert 
knowledge of both sides, is best suited to develop efficient co- 
ordination and co-operation between the two offices. 
Masayuki Tani, who was born at Kumamoto, Kyushu, is 

now fifty-four years of age. He is one of the three Foreign 
Ministers in recent years to hail from Kyushu. Koki Hirota, 
former Foreign Minister and Prime Minister, comes from 
Fukuoka and Shighénori Togo, the outgoing Foreign Minister, 
was born at Kagoshima in the southern extremity of Kyushu. 
Graduating from the Law College department of the Tokyo 
Imperial University in 1913, Masayuki Tani immediately entered 
the service of the Foreign Office. Among his classmates were 
the late Sotomatsu Kato, former Ambassador to France, and 
Toshio Shiratori, former Ambassador to Rome. Being an 
active man, he is bound to inject fresh vigour into the personnel 
of the Foreign Office. Of his same age among the Cabinet 
members ate Naoki Hoshino, Chief Secretary of the Cabinet, 
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Nobusuké Kishi, Minister of Commerce and Industry, and Lieu- 
tenant-General Tei-ichi Suzuki, Minister without portfolio 
and President of the Planning Board. 
Masayuki Tani began his diplomatic career in 1914, when he 
assumed the post of consul at Canton. Later on, after his mar- 
riage with the daughter of Prince Shimazu, Chief of the Court 
Ladies, he proceeded to the Netherlands and visited France and 
other European countries. During his stay in Europe, he at- 
tended the first and third meetings of the League of Nations 
and the Lausanne. Conference following the termination of the 
World War as a staff member of the Japanese delegations. In 
1924, he returned home and was appointed chief of the first 
section of the Asiatic Affairs Bureau in the Foreign Office. 
Subsequently, for a brief period, he was assigned to the Em- 
bassy at Washington as first secretary. On his return to Tokyo, 
he was again appointed chief of the first section of the Asatic 
Affairs Bureau, and thus, this department became his “ diplomatic 
home.” In 1930, the year before the outbreak of the Manchurian 
incident, when an ominous situation was developing in Man- 
churia, he was promoted to become Director of the Asiatic Affaits 
Bureau—a post in which he was able to give full play to his 
abilities. Under his direct guidance, the so-called Asiatic Af 
fairs Bureau clique organized by him when he was sectional chief 
made its influence strongly felt in the Foreign Office. At the 
time of the outbreak of the Mukden incident on September 18, 
1931, he was still in charge of the Asiatic Affairs Bureau. 


States resorted to a policy of intimidating Japan. 
Ministry then requested Masayuki Tani, Director of the Asiatic 
Affairs Bureau, to work out 


incident agreeable to Japan and third patties. 


= Moreover ft 
Office found it imperative t pelea 


O acquaint the Foreign Office with 
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the true nature of the Manchurian imbroglio. So joint con- 
ferences wete held at the toom of the Director of the Asiatic 
Affairs Bureau in the Foreign Office at noon every day among the 
officials of the War, Navy and Foreign Ministries, with General 
Kuniaki Koiso, then Director of the Military Affairs Bureau in 
the War Office, participating in the deliberations. Confetees 
from the Foreign Office included Masayuki Tani and Toshio 
Shiratori, then Director of the Information Bureau. ‘The latter 
urged the pursuing of a vigorous policy toward Manchuria and 
the United States. He and Masayuki Tani were instrumental 
in making the Foreign Office revise its views on the Manchurian 
impasst. It may be recalled that at that time Toshio Shiratori 
was engaged in spectacular wordy duels with Colonel Henry 
Stimson, then American Sectetary of the State, and curiously 
enough, his “arsenal” during those occasions was the toom-of 
the Director of the Asiatic Affairs Bureau. 

Masayuki Tani and Toshio Shiratori eventually succeeded 
in prevailing upon Hachiro Arita, then Vice-Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, to approve their plan of ptesenting an energetic front 
against Manchuria, with the result that the Foreign Office for- 
mulated a policy to open direct negotiations with China for the 
termination of the affair, simultaneously agreeing to secute 
Japan’s withdrawal from the League of Nations. The Man- 
chutian incident and the consequent League’s policy of interfering 
in the movement of life in East Asia hardened Japan’s determina- 
tion to strive for the construction of a new order in this part of 
the globe—a determination which is now bearing fruits. Note 
should be taken of the fact that Masayuki Tani played a signifi- 
cant part in shaping this new policy of the diplomatic machinery 
of the Japanese Government. By his fitm stand, he not only 
tebelled against the principles of former diplomacy, but also 
set to work energetically for the elimination of the 
Anglo-American influences from East Asia. The new 
departure in utter disregard of the tradition of the Foreign 
Office motivated those bureaucrats of it -who still held 
America and Britain in high esteem to call him names, 
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implying that he was a servile sycophant. But Masayuki Tani, 
ignoring their inflated criticism, determined himself to bring 
about a unity of purpose between diplomacy and military policy 
—a putpose which has now been fully realized. He took such 
an unprecendeted step, because he was convinced in his mind 
that the Manchurian incident was the precursor of a gigantic East 
Asiatic revolution which was bound to come sooner or later, 
Therefore, those who called him names lacked foresight, while 
he was able to envision the coming changes at the psycholo- 
gical moment. 

Masayuki Tani served as Director of the Asiatic Affairs 
Bureau from 1930 to 1932 under three Foreign Ministers, namely, 
Baron Shidéhara, Kénkichi Yoshizawa and Yasuya Uchida. 
When the Empire of Manchoukuo was founded on March 1, 
1932, the Foreign Ministry, which had earlier accepted his 
proposal to maintain close relations with the military, feeling 
extremely solicitous for the sound growth of the new kingdom, 
appoirted General Muto, commander of the Kwantung Army, 
concurrently as Ambassador to Manchoukuo. Yasuya Uchida, 
then Foreign Minister, selected Masayuki Tani, who had pat- 
ticipated in the founding of the Manchoukuo Empire in the 
capacity of Director of the Asiatic Affairs Bureau, as the first 
counsellor to the new Embassy at Hsinking to assist General 
Muto in effecting closer diplomatic contacts between Japan and 
Manchoukuo. 

_It may not be out of place to suggest that the present 
assignment of Masayuki Tani bears some likeness to ones he 
held during the Manchurian incident and after it. As Director 
of the Asiatic Affairs Bureau and later as counsellor to the 
Japanese Embassy at Hsinking he brought the Foreign Office 
into closer intercoutse with the Army. Now as Foreign Minister, 
Bast Aa Aft he his Baca in fhe Minty For Grea 
inseparable telations bet os rae ea po Gsiokpalizing 
Office. Therefore, he a ie me “oreign Office and the Wat 
portant “ contact man ‘ bey ae - re pe mostiri 

en diplomacy and military policy. 
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Aftet successfully discharging his duties as Embassy 
counsellor, Masayuki Tani proceeded to Europe in 1936 as 
Minister to Vienna. Immediately following the start of the 
China affair, he was recalled home and appointed Minister at 
large and stationed at Shanghai. In this capacity he assisted 
General Iwané Matsui, Commander-in-Chief of the Japanese 
expeditionary forces, and handled many delicate international 
diplomatic problems arising out of hostilities between Japan 
and China. Here again he proved the utility of maintaining 
uniformity between foreign and military policies, and as a 
consequence, he became popular among both military and 
Foreign Office circles. 

Masayuki Tani as Minister at large always strove to 
safeguard the interest of Japan. When occasions demanded, 
he was quite prepared to request foreign Powers to fall in line 
with Japanese views in regard to the external policies of them 
centting on the China affair. For instance, in 1938, he demanded 
that the French Government should close the Hanoi-Kunming 
route, because arms supplies to General Chiang Kai-shek were 
passing through it after being landed at French Indo-China. 
This boldness on his part clearly showed that he was not at all a 
weakling, but a shrewd diplomat. Although the French 
Government declined to accede to his demand at that time, it 
nevertheless gave Japan a clear hint as to what, concrete step 
it should take in the future. Consequently, at a later date, 
owing to a change in diplomatic circumstances, the French 
Government acquiesced in the Japanese proposal to close the 
Indo-China route. On the other hand, the result of this stand 
on the part of Masayuki Tani was that when he was appointed 
Ambassadot to Paris, the French Government declined to accept 
him as envoy. Then in 1939, he was appointed Vice-Minister 
of Foreign Affairs in the Abé Cabinet. 

The Abé Ministry came at a time when the situation at home 
and abroad was causing anxieties to all international Powers. 
The uncertain European situation and the non-settlement of 
the dispute arising out of the Nomonhan incident caused 
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the Foreign Office to maintain a cautious stand with regard 
to diplomatic commitments. Though Admiral Kichisaburo 
Nomura as Foreign Minister remained in charge of diplomacy, 
Vice-Minister Tani was the man who had to work hard to 
safeguard the interest of Japan. Both America and Britain 
made tepeated diplomatic manceuvres to alienate Japan 
from Italy and Germany. But Vice-Minister Tani efficiently 
assisted Admiral Nomuta to steer cleat off detrimental pledges. 
However, the fall of the Abé Cabinet, as a sequel to the stubborn 
Opposition of the Foreign Office officials to the proposal to 
form a Foreign Trade Ministry, disclosed that this time 
Vice-Minister Tani failed to win the confidence of his 
colleagues. 

With the protraction of the China affair, the functions of the 
Foreign Office began to be evidently curtailed. Earlier, the esta- 
blishment of the China Affairs Boatd caused the transference of 
business relating to China from the Foreign Office to it. General 
Kazushighé Ugaki, then Foreign Minister, sympathizing with 
the protest of the Foreign Office officials, tendered his tesigna- 
tion. Then when the Abé Cabinet planned to set up a Foreign 
Trade Ministry incorpotating the Bureau of Foreign Trade, 
the Foreign Office officials naturally took exception to it. Con- 
narra Vice-Minister Tani could hardly have any ground 

of a compromise with the official group. The result 


was that the plan for Organizing a Foreign Trade Ministry 
was dropped. 
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in the summer of 1940, Vice-Minister Tani exerted his best efforts 
ditected toward establishing a new East Asiatic structure hinged 
on Sino-Japanese collaboration. After that he resigned his 
post and remained inactive till October, 1941, when he was 
appointed President of the Board of Information. 

During the time of the Japanese-American negotiations, 
President Tani kept himself fully busy to make the United States 
understand the conciliatory intention of this country. But when 
Japan declared wat on America and Britain to insure its self- 
existence, he took charge of the propaganda warfare, and while 
on the one hand he started exposing the hollowness of the 
Anglo-American coloured statements, on the other he began to 
explain to the peoples of greater East Asia Japan’s sincere 
desire to establish regional harmony in this part of the world. 
As Foreign Minister, he is now shouldering a great responsibility 
to shape the new diplomacy of the nation. Fortunately enough, 
he has assumed important positions mostly during emergency 
conditions. From the Manchurian affair to this day all his ap- 
pointments have been mote or less connected with settling 
emergency issues. ‘Therefore, he is well versed in emergency 
diplomacy. Now what is required of him is the shaping of 
this emergency diplomacy on a permanent footing. 

When he was serving as counsellor to the Japanese Embas- 
sy at Hsinking, he became acquainted with General Hidéki 
Tohjo, who was then commander of the gendarmerie force of the 
Kwantung Army. He has since become one of the latter’s 
close friends. No less intimitate friendship has developed 
between him and Licutenant-General Tei-ichi Suzuki, President 
of the Planning Board and the right-hand man of Premier Tohjo, 
on account of their earlier friendship, when Foreign Minister 
Tani was Director of the Asiatic Affairs Bureau and Lieutenant- 
General (then Lieutenant-Colonel) Suzuki was chief of the 
Manchurian and Mongolian Affairs section in the War Office. 
These personal relations will no doubt go a long way to enable 
the new Foreign Minister to overcome inter-office frictions and 
strive for attaining unimpeachable official solidarity. 
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Soon after his assumption of office, the new Foteign Minister 
in a public statement declared that the fundamental principles 
relative to Japan’s foreign policy would not undergo any change. 
In this way, at the outset, he frustrated the Anglo-American 
attempts to circulate misleading impressions. Since his ap- 
pointment has been hailed by the Axis group of nations, it is 
apparent that he will endeavour his utmost to formulate future 
policies based on the tripatite alliance among Japan, Germany 
and Italy. He gave a cleat-cut indication of his diplomacy 
when he stated as follows : 


The foreign policy of Japan will be pursued in accordance with 
the basic principles which have already been decided upon by the Cabinet. 
There will be no change in the respect for the Neutrality Pact as has 
been hitherto done by the Japanese Government in dealing with its rela- 
tions with the Soviet Union. As for the Axis Powers and other allies, 
the Government will further tighten its alignment with them. 

The principle, guiding Japan’s foreign policy toward greater East 
Asia, will be based on the spirit of Aakko ichin which inspired the founding 
of the Japanese Empire, aiming at enabling all nations of the world each 
to secure its proper place. In consequence, all the countries in greater 
East Asia will have their independence fully respected, but indiscriminate 
claim of independence by various peoples in their own way should be 
deprecated, as it would mar the great ideal of the new otdet in greater 
East Asia. The ethical idea, regulating the relations among the peoples 
of greater East Asia, must be one regulating the relations between patents 
and children or between brothers under a family system. 


Significance should be attached to his announcement that 
the guiding principle of Japan’s foreign policy toward greater 
East Asia will be based on the spirit of a family system. ‘This 
means that each unit of greater East Asia will be given its 
due shate to propagate its own welfare and the welfare of the 
Co-prospetity sphere as a whole. On the other hand, the ques- 
tion of independence of the southern nations will be handled 
by the Ministry for Greater East Asia Affaits, which has been 
vested with the authority to deal with all political questions con- 
cerning the sphere. In this manner, the Government has 


delegated joint tesponsibilit 
. y to both offices t 
East Asia a well-knit family of nations. Ss to make greater 
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Foreign Minister Tani has been charged with the task of 
accomplishing a new order of things, epochal and unknown, 
in this part of the globe. Being possessed of sound diplomatic 
judgment, foresight and acumen, he is in a position to initiate 
steps directed toward attaining normal homogeneity in greater 
Fast Asia, particularly when he will receive all possible assistance 
from the new Ministry for Greater East Asia Affairs. Similarly, 
the latter office will be able to discharge its duties assured 
of the support of the Foreign Office. Indeed, Masayuki Tani 
has now been called upon to re-enact the rdle he played during 
the founding of the Manchoukuo Empire on a much larger and 
wider scale. 
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By SHUTARO MIYAKE 


HILE speaking of Japan’s theatrical art, the foreign 
obsetver invariably refers to Aabuki play, because its 
gorgeous and classical presentation attracts him in a peculiar 
manner. But from the high esthetic viewpoint puppet jodruri, 
which is played at the Bunraku Theatre of Osaka, is more charm- 
ing than kabuki. Kabuki plays ate performed by human actors in 
accotdance with old Japanese customs and mannets ; whereas 
puppet jobruri of the bunraku is performed by manipulating dolls. 
And each of these puppets, which is smaller in size than a human 
being and a metre and a third in height, is contrived as exquisitely 
as a living person. It not only can move freely its head, limbs, 
eyeballs, eyebrows and fingers, but also Open its mouth and 
shut its eyes. 

A doll is usually worked by three puppet-men, the chief 
of whom maneeuvres its body and the tight arm, while the 
second handles the left atm. The third man, who is generally a 
young assistant, manipulates the legs. This method of handling 
a doll by three persons is called sannin tsukai. And it indicates 
how difficult it is to move bunraku dolls skilfully, as well as in an 
artistic manner, Nevertheless, bunraku art, which 
210 yeats ago, is still being nurtured actively. 
time to become proficient in manceuvring dolls. 
at least a solid training of ten years is tequited to 
qualified in moving thelegs of a puppet. 
men, who handle the torso and the tight arm of it, train them- 


selves for that purpose for thirty or forty years. In the bunraku 
thete ate now two gteat experts, one of wl 


nom is Eiza Yoshid 
and the other Bungoro Yoshida. ‘The former, who i ne 


came into vogue 
It takes a long 
For instance, 
become well 
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one years old, handles only those male dolls which play the 
leading parts. The latter, who is seventy-four years of age, 
exclusively manipulates female dolls. Both of them have devoted 
themselves to this art for sixty years. 

In order to become a trained puppet-man, a novice must 
sefve some yeats’ apprenticeship under a master. His first 
task is to take care of his master’s wooden clogs which are used 
on the stage, as well as some of the stage properties. Next, 
he has to help in the opening or closing of the stage curtain 
or in the beating of Ayoshigi (wooden clappets). ‘The hyoshigi 
consists of two pieces of square hard wood, which is about three 
sun thick and a shaku long. The material is generally Japanese 
oak. This pair of clappers are alterntely beaten on a large hard 
wooden boatd, which is placed beside the stage. When a scene 
has reached its climax, one of the dolls on the stage assumes a 
strong pose of postute, straining its eyes and raising its head, 
as if it were a statue. This posture is called miyé in Japanese. 
On this occasion the clappers are beaten to impress the spectators 
and inform them that the scene has reached its climax. Accord- 
ing to the technical term used in the bunraku, this beating of 
clappers is called £aghé wo utsu (to beat behind the scenes). The 
novice has to do this kind of work during his first four or five 
years of apprenticeship. Thereafter, he begins to handle the legs 
of a doll that plays a minor réle, that is, a doll which has no 
action of no act to perform. 

Of the two experts mentioned earlier, Eiza Yoshida became 
a puppet-man when he was only twelve years old. And Bungoro 
Yoshida chose this line of occupation in his fifteenth year. Both 
of them during their periods of apprenticeship had to work 
vety hard and whenever puppet-shows wete performed, they 
wete kept busy with all sorts of odd jobs, besides the work of 
beating clappers. Because of this severe training, they gradually 
became well acquainted with all the aspects of bunraku plays, 
finally earning the recognition as mastets. This shows that, to 
become a worthy puppet-man, one must familiarize himself 
with all the things connected with the stage—from scene- 
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shifting to puppet-moving. 
Since a long time is required 
to gain this valuable experi- 
ence, it is natural that the 
apprenticeship period of a 
ptospective  puppet-man 
would be spread over a 
decade or more. 

In a bunraku show it 
is interesting to observe the 
skilfull handling of dolls, 
each of which is jointly 
worked by three men. Sup- 
pose, there is a scene where 
there ate only two charac- 
ters. In that case, either 
of the dolls must have three 

The manner in which the doll is worked PUPPet cian, and this would 
by three manipulators require the presence of six 

men on the stage. If the 

two dolls are added to them, there will be eight moving 
objects on the stage. In puppet shows, as in Acbuki, there are 
sometimes sachi-mawari (fighting scenes), in which samurai and 
chobnin (townsfolk) are often seen fighting with swords. In 
kabuki the actors themselves perform fighting actions ; but in 
doll play, in order to make one doll fight, three men must work 
and move briskly. The most skilled one among them, who 
works the doll’s torso and the right arm, must always hold up 
the doll in a certain definite height. If, for example, the doll is 
standing out of doors, it is necessary to hold it in such a height 
that its legs are thought to be just in touch with the ground. 
For this purpose, the puppet-man wears clogs which are a shaku 
high. As for female dolls, with a few exceptions, they have no 
legs and yet leg-workets attend on them. But in this case, 


they manipulate the skirts of female dolls j 
: ] 
manner as if they had legs. Sng Py cence oclodver 
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Those who recite the 
speeches for the dolls are 
called tayw (teciters). Be- 
sides recitation, they sing 
the gestures and internal 
feelings of the dolls to the 
music of samisén (a three- 
stringed instrument). The 
libretto, or play-book, they 
recite is called daihon ot 
marubon. "The tayu and 
Samistn-hiki (samisén-playet), 
who always fotm a couple, 
can perfectly assist the dolls 
in acting their parts by 
reciting the warubon. The most excellent 
contemporary jobruri-teciter is Ko- 
utsubo-dayu Toyotaké mu. His success 
as the best reciter is mainly due to the 
fact that he had as his samisén-player the 
late Seiroku Tsuruzawa m1. To Ko- 
utsubo-dayu the latter was the best 
master and helpmate. In his younger 
days Seiroku admirably played samisén 


Suyqs yOTULY 


was the most highly-gifted samisén- 
player in modern times. In those days 


The doll’s eyes, eyebrows, 
mouth, neck, limbs, fingers, 
etc. are made moveable 
and are worked by means of 
strings ; 


Finger strings 


it was Ghén-ami Naniwa that played samisén for Séttsu-daijo, 
who was the head of all jobruri teciters. To Ghén-ami’s 
ptivate residence Seitoku used to go with his libretto in order to 
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listen to what the elder musician played and recited, After such 
visits, he used to play and recite to Ko-utsubo what he had heard. 
Thus Seiroku used to support Ko-utsubo in his recitation, 
He was so good a samisén-playet that he was nicknamed “ sturdy 
hand.” 

Under the guidance of Seiroku, Ko-utsubo became a good 
reciter. Shortly after Seiroku became his samisén-player both 
of them appeated at the Meiji Theatte of Kyoto. On this 
occasion there was no doll play, but johruri recitals only. One 
day Ko-utsubo recited the ‘Sanju-sanghén Doh Yanagi no 
Yurai.” He was not then so strong in force and tone as now. 
Without minding his flaw, Seitoku played his samisén so skilfully 
that his force overpowered Ko-utsubo’s art. Seiroku, who was 
indeed a true artist, died in the eleventh yeat of Taisho (1922) 
at the age of fifty-five. 

The death of Seiroku mz was not only a misfortune to 
Ko-utsubo, but also a great loss to the banraku wotld. ‘There- 
after, Seitoku tv became his samisén-player. When they have 
a tehearsal for a buaraku jobruri, Ko-utsubo invites the young 
Seitoku to his house and takes him into a toom where there is 
a big gramophone. Then taking out one of the records on 
which he and the late Seiroku put theit recital and music, Ko- 
utsubo says to him : “ Would you please play like this ?”? While 
the gramophone goes on, both the host and the guest listen 
to the recital with rapt attention. Young as he is, Seiroku 
Iv is advancing step by step in samisén-playing. Ko-utsubo had 

another benefactor in the petson of Ghén-ami Naniwa who 
died in the tenth year of Taisho (1924). Ghén-ami often gave 
him advice on the art of reciting jobruri. Although at that time 
Ko-utsubo was already an execllent teciter, to Ghén-ami his 
att did not seem mellowed and perfect. That jobruri is a dif- 
ficult art to master is well explained in the rematks of the late 
Stttsu-daijo who at the age of Seventy once recited the ninth 
ais oy cemnecire e (Forty-seven Ronins). On that occasion 
peas uy aes oy This is the ninth time that I have 
© ninth act of “Chushingura.” This time, I think, I 
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have been able to recite the difficult part of Honzo to my 
satisfaction.” The ninth act of “ Chushingura ” is considered 
one of the most difficult recitals in all Jobruri; and none but 
master artists are, therefore, able to recite it excellently. Since 
a genius of his type confessed that he could recite it to his 
satisfaction at the age of seventy for the first time, one can 
easily understand how difficult it is to recite a jobruri. 

Owing to the fact that doll-jobruri is difficult to perform from 

the artistic point of view, the Bunraku Theatte of Osaka is the 
only one of its kind now existing in the country. But the perfect 
beauty and individuality of this unique classical play are 
still being maintained by the puppet-men, teciters and samisén- 
players, who ate gallantly shouldering this difficult task to pro- 
vide the art-lovers with truly esthetic entertainments. In the 
past just as the samuari were faithfull to their duties, so the 
Jobruri artists are devoted to the cause of their att. And 
because of this devotion, which is still prevailing, the presenta- 
tion of puppet shows have not suffered ftom any marked decline, 
From the early period of jobruri performance all tayu (recites) 
teceived an incomparably better treatment than Aabuki actors. 
Some of them were even allowed to go to the Imperial Palace. 
Consequently, the spirit of training grew stronger among the 
dolljobruri players and each of them looked upon the art as 
his life—a tendency which is still current. 

In the second yeat of Teikyo (1685), Gidayu Takémoto 
and Monzayémon Chikamatsu jointly established the Takémoto 
Theatre at Dohtombori, Osaka. ‘The former was the first 
Jobruré tecitet of genius and the latter was the first gifted johruri 
writer. Hence, johruri is often called gidayv. In the fifteenth 
yeat of Ghénroku (1702), Waka-dayu Toyotaké established the 
Toyotaké Theatre. The doll-johruri performed in these two 
theatres gradually underwent some changes in form and manner 
until they were combined into one showhouse. This led to the 
establishment of the bunraku of today. No one should compare 
a puppet which is manipulated by hands with a marionette which 
is worked with strings and often seen in some districts of Japan. 
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As fot the exact date of the origin of banrakx, it is somewhat 
obscure and indistinct. It is certain, however, that a bunraku 
playhouse was established by Bunrakukeén Uyemuta, a showman 
of Awaji, and that the word bunraku is derived from the first 
three syllables of his name. About 130 years ago he founded 
the Buntakukén Playhouse in the precincts of the present-day 
Goryo Shrine, Osaka. Later on, in the first month of the eighth 
yeat of Bunka (1811) another playhouse was built in the precincts 
of the Bakurocho Inari under the auspices of Bunrakukén. 
However, in the Témpoh reform period, performances of all 
kinds wete prohibited in the precincts of shrines and temples. 
“After long perplexities a temporary playhouse was built on a 
newly-teclaimed ground in Shimizu Street, Nishi Yokobori, 
Osaka, in the Ansei era (1854-60). In January in the fifth year of 
Meiji (1872), the Bunraku-za (Buntaku Theatre) was established 
at Matsushima, Osaka, for the first time. Another bunraku show- 
-house was built in September in the seventeenth year of Meiji 
(1884), and this was truly the predecessor of the present-day 
Bunraku-za. It was burnt down by fire in November in the 
fifteenth year of Taisho (1926). The present Bunraku-za, which 
stands at Yotsuhashi in Osaka, was newly opened in January in 
the fifth year of Showa (1930). 

Bunraku doll play may be considered as the parent of Rabuki 
play. The appearance of Monzayémon Chikamatasu as the greatest 
writer of jobruri brought about a new art movement and he 
created a new art called mingyo jobruri. On the other hand, in 
kabuki plays there was none so creative as Chikamatsu. Natural- 
ly, those plays which won success in mingyo jobruri were one by 
one introduced into kabuki. As a matter of fact, mote than half 

_the excellent Acbuki dramas have been ta 
This means that the knowled 
essential to understand Aabuki. 
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said to have run for three years. In this play, Tei-Shiryu, a 
faithful retainer of the Ming Emperor of China, comes over to 
Japan and gets married to a Japanese woman. His wife gives 
bitth to a son who is named Watoh-nai. When Watoh-nai is over 
twenty yeats old, China is conquered by the King of Tartary. 
The Ming Emperot’s sister seeks refuge in Japan and meets 
with a difficult situation and is tescued by Watoh-nai, who, vow- 
ing to restore the Ming Dynasty, first goes over to China with his 
old parents and distinguishes himself by accomplishing various 
brave deeds. Hearing that General Kanki, the husband of his 
father’s daughter by first wife, is staying in the Lion Castle, 
Watoh-nai goes there and asks his assistance. Kanki refuses 
to help him ; but when Kanki’s wife, Kinshojo, and Watoh-nai’s 
mother commit suicide resenting his refusal, the general 
feelingly becomes Watoh-nai’s friend and gives him all possible 
assistance. ‘Thus provided, Watoh-nai defeats the Tartar army 
and restores the Ming Dynasty. In conclusion, the story says 
that the Ming Emperor makes Watoh-nai the lord of a certain 
tegion in recognition of his meritorious deeds. 

As for Chikamatsu’s séma-mono (romantic classical plays), 
the best ones ate “Shinju Ténno Amishima, “Hakata Kojoroh 
Namimakutra,” “Onna Koroshi Aburo Jigoku” and “ Shinju 
Yoi Koh-shin.” It may be mentioned that Chikamatsu’s charae- 
teristics are more freely visible in his séma-mono than in his jidai- 
mono. Most of his execllent romantic dramas were penned when 
he was more than fifty. In his “ Shinju Ténno Amishima,” he 
deals with three principal characters. Jihei Kamiya has a faith- 
ful wife and two children. In spite of this happy home life, he 
is fond of a harlot named Koharu. Partly out of curiosity and 
partly in obedience to kind expostulations, the two break off 
theit relations for a while. A little later, on knowing that Ko- 
haru is to be shortly ransomed by a man whom she dislikes, 


Jihei prefers death with Koharu. Osan, his wife, is a typical 
character of the so-called women of the Chikamatsu type. 


She is represented as very faithful to het husband in evety 
way. The same thing can also be said of Umegawa, a female 
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character in “* Meido no Hikyaku,” which is another masterpiece 
of Chikamatsu’s séa-mono. Chikamatsu in depicting the char- 
acters of women prefers to represent them as willing to sacti- 
fice everything for the good of their husbands or lovers. This 
feminine spitit of sacrifice appears in many of the jobruri plays 
produced subsequently. 

The next playwright that wrote for the Takémoto Theatre 
was Izumo Takéta. His most famous work is “‘ Sugawara Dénju 
Ténarai Kagami,” in which he dramatizes the life of Sugawata- 
no-Michizané, a great historic personality, who was enshtined as 
deity after his death. It is saidthat when this drama was staged 
for the first time, Bunzaburo Yoshida who worked the doll of 
Kansho-jo (Michizané) purified himself with water every morning 
before he went to the theatre. This drama consists of five acts, 
of which the fourth one—“Téra-koya”—is the most excellent. In 
1908 this act was staged by Rheinhalt in the Kammer Spiele 
of Berlin. In England and America, too, it was produced with 
some changes under the name of “ Pine Tree,” or “‘ Bushido.” 

The theme of Téra-koya is that, Kansho-jo having been exiled 
by some wicked men from the capital to a remote part of the 
country, Ghénzo Takébé, one of Kansho-jo’s retainers, secretly 
shelters Kanshusai, his lord’s little boy, in his house. But this 
secret becomes known to the wicked men, who then order Ghénzo 
to behead Kanshusai. Placed in this predicament, Ghénzo beheads 

a boy named Khohtato, who has just then come to him as a 
pupil. Matsuoh-maru, who is one of the wicked party, comes to 
ascertain whether the head cut off is really that of Kanshusai’s 
or not. After gazing at the head, he firmly states that it is of 
Kanshusai’s. It soon turns out that the beheaded boy Khotaro 
was no other than Matsuoh-matu’s own son. The truth is that 
Matsuoh-matu, who was not at all an evil man, purposely sent 
his son to Ghénzo’s house to save the life of his old lord’s son. 

Izumo’s popular play is “ Kana-déhon Chushingura,” in 
which is dramatized the revenge of the forty-seven ronins of 
Akoh. It consists of elevent acts. This is tather an exception, 
because a jobruri, as a rule, consists of five acts. The fitst seven 
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acts of it are often staged both as ning yo johruri and kabuki play 
even today. In the fourth act, Enya Hangan, the lord of the 


forty-seven tetainers, commits hara-kiri and the Akoh castle is 


suttendered. These two sequences ate the important scenes of 
this play. In old times, no spectators were allowed to enter 
the auditotium or leave their seats while this act was being 
performed. Throughout the whole play the author emphatic- 
ally reveals the spirit of bushido. Besides this drama, Izumo 
wotte such excellent ones as ‘* Yoshitsuné Sémbon Zakura,” 
“ Hiragana Seisuiki,” and “ Futatsu Choh-cho Kuruwa Nikki.” 
The dramatist who appeared after Izumo was Hanji Chika- 
matsu. His two masterpieces are “‘ Imos¢-yama Onna Teikin ” 
and IgagoyéDoh-chu Sugotoku.” Especially, the third act of the 
former has a peculiar stage technique, by which two different 
scenes ate tepresented at one and the same time. And the 
dialogues, the plot and the dramatic elements ate so perfectly 
arranged that this play can be said to be a great work indeed. 
Besides these two, Hanji penned “‘ Ohmi Ghénji Sénjin Yakata,” 
“* Honcho Nijushi Koh,” “ Uta Saimon ” and ‘‘ Oh-shu Adachi- 
ga-hara,” all of which are well known to the Japanese people. 
Thus, it is clear that the great Chikamatsu, Izumo and Hanji 
ate the best among all jobruri writers. The period of about 
ninety years from Ghénroku to Kyoho (1688-1736), during 
which they produced their works, was the most flourishing 
epoch of ning yo jhoruri. : 
Apart from these playwrights, Ki-no-Kaion and Sohsuké 
Namiki ate known to have been active dramatists for the Toyo- 
také Theatre. The representative work of the latter is “ Ichi-no- 
tani-Futaba Gunki.”? Thethirdact of this play— “Kumagai jin-ya” 
—is one of the most excellent scenes of all johruri plays. A brave 
general named Kumagai happens to encounter on the battlefield 
a young enemy general to whose parents he owes a debt of 
gtatitude. To save this young general’s life, the brave warrior 
dares to put his own son to death as a substitute. Kumagai, 
who seemed to mind nothing but battles until then, suddenly 
realizes the “ spiritual pangs of man ” and “tender passions.’ 
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So he abandons his military life and becomes a Buddhist monk, 
cherishing the quietude of a lifelong wandering pilgrimage. 

A dramatist who played a comparatively active part in 
playwriting in the latter period of the Toyotaké Theatre was 
Sénsuké Suga. His two excellent plays, “Sésshu Gappo-ga-tsuji” 
and “‘Somémoyo Imosé no Kadomatsu,” are often staged even 
today. The scene representing Gappo’s house in the former 
is one of the most interesting and difficult recitals in all jobruri ; 
whereas two of the best known johruri ate “ Amagasaki”’? and 
the tenth act of “‘ Ehon Taiko Ki” by Yanaghi Chaikmatsu. 

When doll play developed in this country, at the beginning 
each doll was worked by one man. It was in the tenth month 
of the ninteenth year or Kyoho (1734) that a doll was worked by 
three men for the first time. To be mote precise, it was begun 
when Izumo’s * Ashiya Dohman Oh-uchi Kagami ” was staged 
at the Takémoto Theatre. More than 200 years have elapsed 
since the start of the practice of manipulating a doll by three 
men. In the course of this period there appeared such a noted 
master hand as Bunzaburo Yoshida, who may be looked upon 
as the father and founder of this art. And later, early in the 
Meiji era, there appeared another great puppet-man named 
Tamazo Yoshida. Though the dolls have become a little less 
powerful in the present bunraku, both Eiza and Bungoro men- 
tioned before maintain the tradition of this classical art to 
the best of their abilities. 

It is the custom with the bunraku to choose and allot suit- 
able garments for the dolls several days before the performances 
ate begun. This is called sho-wari (garment allotment), When 
the dolls are clothed with their allotted garments, some important 
patts of the garments are strengthened with cotton threads. 
A male doll’s garment is made strong by sewing its important 
points four times with strings twisted with three cotton threads, 

while a female puppet’s garment is done with strings twisted 
with two threads. And about the same time of isho-wari the 
doll-makers repaint the faces of the dolls. The most important 
points of a puppet’s head are its muscular parts. Each doll 
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has its own peculiar head. For example, the most unusual 
head of a doll is that of Kaghékiyo, which seems to be of con- 
siderably old origin. This type has been handed down from the 
days of Bunrakukén to the present banraku eta. Kaghékiyo, 
while living, was an emaciated-looking person, who was banish- 
ed to a remote island. On the other hand, the face and limbs 
of the doll are all painted with muddy pigments displaying 
blue-black muscles here and there. The internal block of its 


chead is made of Air? wood, and the surface of the face is 


coveted with silk crépe. This kind of face is called chirimén- 
bari (coveted with crépe). There is a two-faced head in the 
house of Ghén-ami. ‘This was used for the doll of Kuzunoha, 
a character in the “ Ashiya Dohman Oh-uchi Kagami.” One 
face of this head is that of a fox, while the other is that of a 
woman, that is, of Kuzunoha. It is said that this kind of head 
has never been used in the bunraku. 

M. Claudel, who once stayed in Japan as French Ambas- 
sadotr, is a great admirer of bunraku doll play. He is of the opin- 
ion that the appreciation of a play is often spoiled by the human 
characteristics of the actors, but one can fully appreciate the art 
of Japanese doll play owing to the fact that there is no human 
savour at all in it. His view is to the point. Buynraku doll play 
has a fascinating charm of its own—polished, dignified and live- 
ly. As a classical branch of national att, it occupies a unique 
position which cannot be excelled by Aabuki or any other play- 
acting. Infact, bunrakuis an incomparable att by itself, typifying 
the spirit of Japan in an atmosphere of scintillated estheticism. 
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OR the purpose of prosecuting the Pacific wat to a suc- 
cessful conclusion, it has become necessary on Japan’s 
part to catty out reforms affecting diverse aspects of life. 
The question of reforming the educational system, which has 
long been pending, has now become imperative owing to 
wartime exigencies. When an Educational Council was set 
up during the tenure of the first Konoye Cabinet, His Majesty 
the Emperor graciously granted a message outlining the need 
of renovating the educational structure in order to make it more 
invigorating. The members of the council were mostly chosen 
from among officials in the service of the Education Ministry 
and directors of schools and colleges. After four years of hard 
labour, it submitted its recommendations to the Government and, 
in pursuance of one of its suggestions, the national school system 
was enforced to replace the old elementary school system, but 
the Pacific war broke out before the Education Ministry could 
complete preparations for carrying out an educational reform 
in intermediate and higher grade schools in accordance with the 
council’s proposals to that effect. Now that the situation has 
taken an unprecedented new turn, the Education Ministry has 
been called upon to overhaul entitely the educational fabric 
in a manner wholly different from that recommended by the 
council. 

Soon after the start of the Pacific war, a Greater East Asia 
Construction Council was established to discuss ways and means 
for the construction of a greater East Asia. A department of 
the new council has been entrusted with the taskof formulating 
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Japan’s educational policies toward greater East Asia and replac- 
ing the Educational Council, which has been functioning since 
the first Konoye Cabinet. The programme of the new body 
is fundamentally different from that of the Educational Council. 
Therefore, it can be hardly expected that the formula to be map- 
ped out by the Greater East Asia Construction Council for 
national training will follow the tecommendations earlier 
made by the Educational Council. The formula, now under 
preparation, envisages a reform of the university system, shorten- 
ing of the school course and adjustment and expansion of the 
post gtaduate system. It plans to shorten the middle school 
course by a year from five to four years and the higher school 
course by one year from three to two years, therby reducing the 
combined course of the intermediate and high grade schools 
by two yeats from eight to six years. 

The shortening of school course is by no means a new idea. 
Early in the Taisho era (1912-1925) the educational system 
was tevised and the four-year coutse in the law college was 
shortened to a three-year term, while pupils of the middle schools 
were enabled to enter higher schools when they had finished their 
four-yeat course instead of completing their full five-year term. 
Since then the question of having a shorter school course has in- 
variably occupied a prominent place in various suggestions. 
Business circles have often taken the lead in advocating a shorter 
school course, pointing out that a seventeen-year term from the 
elementaty school to the university through the middle and 
higher schools is too long. They stress the importance and ad- 
visability of curtailing the school course with a view to giving 
the young men an early chance to take up the responsibilities 
of public life. 

Daring the current Showa eta, which started in 1926, 
economic quarters have more than once made their influence felt 
on political circles, inducing the latter to act on their suggestions 
on various occasions, and yet their endeavours have failed to 
secure an adequate reform of the educational system. The 
reasons ate that the educational system in Japan, which has 
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been established by an Imperial Ordinance, cannot be revised by 
legislation to be enacted by the Diet, and also it has been a political 
ptactice to refer a ptoposed educational reformation measure 
to the Privy Council for approval and not to the Diet. Conse- 
quently, any proposal in this regard cannot be adopted unless 
it has been taken up by the Education Ministry and approved 
by the Privy Council. It may be mentioned that when the young 
~ men’s school system was enforced by merging the young men’s 
training institute, which was aimed at giving military training 
to young men, with the continuation business school some years 
ago, the first Konoye Cabinet decided that attendance at the 
young men’s school should be compulsory for those young men 
who were not attending schools of a secondary grade. Though 
the Educational Council had been functioning then, the Konoye 
Cabinet explained the reform to the council only after its en- 
_ forcement. In view of this measure, it has become compulsory 
on the part of those young men, not attending schools of a 
secondary grade, to attend the young men’s school until they 
teach the age for military conscription. 

Military training is given to students of secondary and 
higher grade schools. Young men attending these schools re- 
present only twenty pert cent. of the entire youth population in the 
countty ; whereas the remaining eighty per cent. do not attend 
schools of a grade higher than national schools. Education 
with a specialeye to national defence cannot be completed with- 
out making attendance at the young men’s school compulsory 
for those young men who ate not attending schools of a 
secondary ot higher grade. On the other hand, the system 
of temporary exemption from military service for students of 
schools of a secondary or higher grade has been revised and, 
as an emergency measure, the graduation of college students 
has been advanced by half a year, thus virtually shortening the 
college course. This emergency measure, it is said, will be made 
a permanent one by reducing the eight-year school term to a 
six-yeat one for the middle and higher schools. 

The shortening of school course is being advocated for 
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the main putpose of permitting students to graduate from the 
university at theage of twenty-one. It is of secondary value 
that young men will be enabled by the present educational 
teform to finish their middle school course a year earlier. The 
important fact is that the national defence system, based on the 
conscription law, has been perfected by making it compulsory 
for those young men, not attending schools of a secondary or 
higher grade, to attend the young men’s school until they 
teach the age for conscription. The only thing remaining is 
to enable college students to graduate from the university at 
an age neat to that for conscription. In the past the Educational 
Council, which stood for the maintenance of the status quo, 
did not attach importance to the shortening of school course ; 
but when an emergency measure was enforced to advance the 
graduation of college students by six months, curtailing at the 
same time the privilege of tempotary exemption from military 
service for middle or higher grade school students, the educa- 
tional citcles found it necessaty to pay attention to the question 
of short-term school course. The university and higher schoor 
authorities advocated the necessity of maintaining a three-yeal 
term for the higher school fearing deterioration in the proficiency 
of students. Their contention was upheld by the Education 
Ministry authorities. The present Minister of Education, 
Dr. Kunihiko Hashida, is reported to be in favour of the pro- 
posed three-year course for the higher school, which is a sort 
of preparatory school for the university. 

Controversy exists on the question of middle school re- 
form. Some time back the Association of Middle School Princi- 
pals, which is an official organization, urged the maintenance 
of the five-year course for the middle school on the ground that 
the middle school would otherwise be unable to fulfil its mis- 
sion and suggested the abolition of the higher school. As 
against this, the Society for the Reform of the Secondary School 
System, which is a non-official body composed of secondary 
school teachets, tecommended a four-yeat term for the middle 
school and submitted draft textbooks to be used under the new 
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system. Owing to this difference of opinion, it is rather difficult 
to suggest an agreeable solution. Since graduation from the 
university, college and higher school has already been advanced 
by six months in each case, it would be appropriate to reduce 
the middle and higher school courses each by a year. It goes 
without saying that such a reduction shall have to be effected 
without changing the method and substance of education for 
the middle and higher schools. In this respect the Board of 
Information recently stated : 


To simplify school education, to ensure its fulness, to comsummate 
training, to enable the students to take up business in society earlier 
and at the same time elevate the level of science and culture are the 
constant demands of the State, which have become more pressing for the 
prosecution of the war of greater East Asia to a successful conclusion 
and for the construction of a greater East Asia. In efforts, therefore, to 
carry out an epoch-making renovation of education and to ensure its 
fulness, the Government intends to shorten the course for the schools of 
secondary and higher grade. 


In order to carty out the envisaged fundamental reformation 
of education and ensure its fulness, the Board of Information 
suggests the revision of school books, improvement of the teach- 
ing staff, enlistment of the services of competent persons as 
teachers, expansion of means for enforcing thoroughgoing 
training and adjustment and expansion of various educational 
facilities. However, it adds that definite measures requited for 
this purpose will be decided later. It also hints that a teor- 
ganization will be effected in the institution for the highest scien- 
tific research with the object of elevating the level of science 
and culture, but no elaboration is made thereanent except the 
remark that its definite formula will be worked out in due course. 
Meanwhile, Education Minister Hashida has declared that 
a new four-year middle school and a new two-year higher 
school will be set up. As the nature of the projected new 
systems has not been made clear, the general populace ate still 
inclined to think that such systems mean that the 
year course and three-year term of the middle and 
will be shortened to four-year and two 


existing five- 
higher schools 
“year ones without any 
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change in their respective teaching staffs and facilities. 

Certain citcles entertain the fear that the enforcement of the 
contemplated middle and higher school systems would increase 
the burden of the university, since it will have to enrol and teach 
students who have gone through shorter courses at the middle 
and higher schools and are younger and less proficient in their 
scholastic attainments. In consequence, public attention is 
now focussed on the question of possible deterioration of 
efficiency on the part of college graduates, especially because it 
is being discussed mostly by those persons connected with 
vatious univetsities. The highest institution of scientific te- 
seatch mentioned by the Board of Information is believed to 
refer to the post graduate school. Both the Board of Informa- 
tion and the Education Ministry apparently expect much of the 
graduate school system in bringing up the level of science and 
culture on the one hand and preventing the deterioration of the 
proficiency of college graduates on the other. 

In regard to the question of shortening the school course, 
the Taisei Yokusan Kai (National Service Association) advocates 
a fundamental reform of the graduate school system for the pur- 
pose of enhancing the proficiency of college graduates. The 
association’s suggestion, which is said to have been approved by 
the Education Minister, is aimed at enabling college graduates 
to pursue their scientific researches freely under capable pro- 
fessors with ample scholarships and other facilities granted by 
the State. The university statute provides that a university 
having several faculties may set up a graduate school and at the 
same time may effect co-ordination and co-operation among its 
vatious faculties. The question may arise as to how far the present 
graduate school system will be expanded or in what universities 
the proposed graduate schools will be set up. It has to be 
decided whether the new graduate school shall be established in 
Tokyo alone or shall be set up in various parts of the country, 
too. Asa matter of course, it will be impossible to set up new 
graduate schools without depending on the existing teaching 
staffs and facilities of the government universities. It is also 
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a question whetheran government university will be able to 
maintain the present standard of proficiency of its graduates, 
when the school coutse is shortened by two years and some of 
its capable professors are shifted to the new graduate schools, 
together with a portion of its excellent research facilities. It 
appears that these points have to be properly considered before 
establishing a new graduate school system. 

The university statute further provides that a university 
is intended to teach the theory and application of science neces- 
saty for the State, so that a profound study could be made. 
Under the proposed new educational structure, the teaching 
of the theory and application of science necessary for the benefit 
of the State will no doubt be retained, but a profound study of 
the essential branches of science is expected to be delegated to the 
new graduate schools under contemplation. The new gtaduate 
schools in that case will become institutions of vocational and prac- 
tical training. The existing universities, it may be noted, are not 
only devoting themselves to the study of science in a profound 
manner, but are also engaged in giving the students occupational 
ttaining. Considered in this light, the projected reform of the 
educational system cannot be regarded as something wholly 
new ; in fact, it is designed to conform to the actual conditions 
which have developed in the country since 1918, when the 
university statute was revised for the purpose of enlarging 
the number of higher educational institutions. On account of 
this revision, the number of universities has been increased 
through the elevation of many academies or colleges to the status 
of university, and the consequent quantitative gain has been 
attained at the cost of qualitative efficiency. The new educational 
teform, which aims at enhancing the qualitative efliciency of 
the graduate school system, is likely to prove extremely useful 
Ptovided it operates smoothly. 

_ Those who support the new graduate school system are of the 
pore es . sites be advisable to reduce the school tetm by 
ars in order to enable the students to take admission in 

the universities at an early date. They add that even in that 
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event those university graduates who will attend the graduate 
school course will still have to prosecute their studies for a longer 
time to become qualified in their respective lines. From their 
arguments, it is clear that the new graduate schools will become 
the highest institutions of scientific research, and that their mem- 
bers will be subsidized by the State to work for the best interest 
of the nation. This means that through the new graduate school 
system a selected class of students will be trained for specific 
purposes, while the main bulk of university students will be 
permitted to pursue their normal careers for the purpose of 
secuting employment in accordance with. their individual 
merits and capabilities. 

It is a fact that shorter school course has hitherto been 
advocated mostly for the benefit of university students ; none- 
theless, it is true that it has been demanded to allow the secondary 
grade school students to seek employment in industrial concerns 
a yeat eatlier. However, technical advancement and mechanical 
complexity have induced the authorities of the technical schools 
of secondary grade to urge for a longer school course. These 
two diametrically opposite demands can only be reconciled 
if the Greater East Asia Construction Council can work out a 
formula to give energetic training to technical school students 
and secondary school pupils without any recourse to a long-term 
period. 

During the Meiji era (1868-1911), new Western culture and 
technique were introduced through the educational institutions 
which were obliged to adopt very complicated curriculums. 
Now that the society has far advanced in education, schools, 
especially technical ones, cannot possibly impart the required 
ptactical knowledge to factory workers. Hence, it is 
desitable that school courses should be curtailed to enable 
the pupils to gain practical technical knowledge by serving 
in industrial concerns. Such a training will, moreover, make 
them fit for getting skilled employed in vatious factories. In 
addition, a shorter school course will simplify school education 
and the students will have more opportunities to master essential 
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things. At present, simplification of school education is being 
effected by unifying the curriculums of national, middle and higher 
schools. Simplification and refinement of the Japanese language 
and allotment of less hours to the study of English in the middle 
and higher schools will also go a long way to facilitate the adop- 
tion of a shorter school course. Furthermore, the shortage of 
teachers, which is being keenly felt, shall have to be tectified by 
inducting a large body of capable teachers. 
It is difficult to judge whether a shortening of the school 
coutse by two years from the middle school to the unviersity 
will be a laudable reform of the educational system or whether 
the projected new reform will make contributions toward the 
tapid advancement of education, science and culture. Still, it is 
certain that a thorough reorientation of the educational structrue 
will be carried out as indicated in the formula now under prepata- 
tion at the hands of the Greater East Asia Construction Council. 
Since the formula has not yet taken a definite shape, it would 
be premature to make any comment on it. It will be 
sufficient to observe the fact that a new educational reform 
of far-reaching importance will be executed as soon as possible. 
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5 areod when the world situation is gradually taking a new 

turn, the people of each countty have become invariably 
anxious to keep pace with the eventful changes that are fast occurr- 
ing in international life. While they are intelligently scrutinizing 
the records of such changes as published in newspapers, they are 
equally showing a passionate zeal to witness the lively presenta- 
tion of them on the screen. In Japan, not only motion pictures 
depicting war scenes have become popular, but also national 
enthusiasm for newsreels has increased tremendously. This 
is due to the fact that newsreels are playing an active réle to 
acquaint the Japanese populace with all the phases of war suc- 
cesses. 

Prior to the start of the current European war and the 
conclusion of the tripartite alliance among Japan, Germany and 
Italy, Japanese newsreels used to be shipped to European and 
American markets. Soon after the outbreak of the China affair, 
demand for them increased in Germany, Italy, Britain, the United 
States and Denmark. The German Ufa, the Italian Luce and 
the American Metro Goldwin-Mayer, Fox Movietone, Univer- 
sal and Paramount companies used to import them. Such films 
as the bombing of Chungking, the Nanking and Hankow cam- 
paigns, the grand military and naval teviews, the twenty-sixth 
centenary celebration of the founding of the Japanese Empire 
and other national events were screened in almost all the show- 
houses in the United States before the current rupture of Japanese- 
American relations. Branch offices were opened in New 
York and South American countries where the demand for 
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Japanesee newsteels was keenly felt. 


In the immediate past, the popularity of Japanese newsreels 
in the United States was on account of the prohibition enforced 
by the American authorities on the screening of German, Ttalian 
and Soviet news films. It may be mentioned that when Yosuké 
Matsuoka in the capacity of Foreign Minister visited Germany 
and the Soviet Union, the news pictures of his visit to both 
countties were supplied to America by Japan and not by the 
countties where they were taken. 

- At ptesent, the production of news films is undertaken by 
the Nippon Eiga-sha (Japan Newsreel Corporation), with which 
has been amalgamated the newsreel departments of the Tokyo 
Asahi Shimbun, the Tokyo Nichi Nichi Shimbun, the Yomiuri 
Shimbun and the Domei News Agency. In addition to this 
monopolization of the markets for newsreels, the Japan Newsreel 
Corporation is producing cultural and educational films. Having 
a staff of 150 men of which sixty are cameramen, it is not only 
filming prominent news events that are occutring in Japan, but 
also those in greater East Asia. Owing to the Pacific war, 
the Army and Navy have requisitioned the services of fifty more 
cameramen who ate shooting dramatic and historical war. scenes 
braving hardships and even death. 

The news pictures, portraying the front-line activities of the 
Japanese armed forces, are either taken by men of the Army ot 
Navy press sections or by the staff members of the Japan News- 
reel Corporation.. To them, risks and dangers are usual features 
of their duties, for they are charged with the task of filming war 
-actions as realistically as possible. Some of them, because of 
their dare-devil exploits, have become known as “ace” cameta- 
-men. Already seven cameramen have fallen victims to gun- 
fire. One _ventutesome cametaman, after covering several 
aerial bombings over Malaya, participated in the first air bombard- 
‘ment of Burma, while another took pictures of the descent of 
‘Japanese naval parachute troops on Menado. After shooting 
the descent of the patachutists, he covered their ground opera- 
tions. A third cameraman, who was attached to the parachute 
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THE ROLE OF NEWSREELS IN WAR 


unit which attacked Palembang, descended together with its 
commander and recorded on celluloid the historic occupation 
of that city. 

Various tales have been brought home by the cameramen 
who had been attached to the Japanese air force during the 
eatlier military campaigns in the southern countries. One of 
them barely escaped with his life when an enemy bullet pierced 
the seat where he had been sitting after having completed the 
shooting of a thrilling dog-fight. Another one, attached toa 
tank unit which had crossed the enemy front line, opened the 
turret lid of the tank in which he was tiding to film the disorderly 
tetreat of enemy soldiers a few metres away. As he was 
closing the lid after taking the scene, his camera was shot to 
pieces by a stray bullet. A third cametaman during the Bataan 
campaign in the Philippines joined a barbed-wire cutting squad 
and minutely filmed its activities, although bullets were con- 
tinuously whistling by. These daring exploits clearly indicate 
that our cameramen ate not only brave, but also have the netve 
to perform their duties calmly being fully aware that at any 
moment they may meet their end. 

The effort Japan is making to present a chronological 
account of the war in greater East Asia is of historic importance. 
Newsteels depicting the Pearl Harbour débicle, the sinking of the 
Prince of Wales and the Repulse, the fall of Singapore, the occupa- 
tion of the East Indies and the successful military operations 
in the Philippines, Burma and the South Seas are of gteat value 
as realistic historical documents. Now that greater East Asia 
has been freed from alien domination, the constructional work 
that is going on there is also being screened for the appreciation 
of the people of the entire region. At present, for the wong 
sumption of the southern countries, news films ate being 
distributed three times a month to French Indo-China, Thailand 
Burma, Malaya, Java, Borneo, Celebes, New Guinea and the 
Philippines with captions in such languages as Chinese, Thai, 
French, Malay, Burmese and Tagalog. Earlier, the news films 
tegatding the Pearl Harbour attack and the fall of Singapore 
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wete sent-to Germany for screening, despite wartime difficulties 
in transportation. 

In the field of cultural and documentaty films, pictures 
not only for the Japanese public, but also for the overseas 
people are being produced. They deal with the various phases 
of life and activity in the Japanese Army and Navy, educational 
institutions, industrial plants and scientific and cultural enter- 
prises. Two or three films of this nature ate produced every 
month for overseas consumption with captions in different 
languages. The recent hits in the field of documentary news 
pictures are the ‘ Malay Sénki” (Malay Campaign) and the 
“Biruma Sénki” (Burma Campaign), which have become 
popular both in Japan and in greater East Asia. Another 
picture called the “Sora no Shimpei ”’ (Soldier-heroes of the 
Air), which graphically describes the training of Japanese para- 
chute troops, is about to be released in the southern countries. 
In this film some of the most amazing feats in photography 
have been accomplished, patticularly in regard to high-speed 
filming of the jumping of patachutists from their planes, the 
expressions on their faces as they jump and the gradual descent 
of them. This news picture has been awatded special com- 
mendation by the Education Ministry for its informative, educa- 
tive and documentaty merits. 

Before the outbreak of the Pacific wat, British and American 
newsreels were extremely popular in all the important cities 
of the south. It is, indeed, surprising to note that Japanese 
newsreels and documentary pictures, which have come to these 
places quite recently, are being teceived by the local populace 
with incteased enthusiasm. This proves that the southern peoples 
ate sincerely eager to show their appreciation for things Japanese, 
because they desire to absorb the best of this country. Such an 
appreciative inclination is not restticted to the intelligentsia 
only, but is equally noticeable in the tendencies of the otdinaty 
Masses. For instance, when the news picture “ Bataan Sénki ” 
(Bataan Campaign) was exhibited to the inhabitants of Celebes, 
clearly indicating that a comparatively small number of Japanese 
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ttoops caused the surrender of a large body of enemy soldiers, 
they were so impressed that for a long time they went on saying 
that “ Japanese soldiers are strong ” whenever they came across 
our nationals. 

As a tesult of the screening of Japanese newsreels and 
informative pictures in the southern countries, the inhabitants 
there are realizing themselves the hollowness of the past pro- 
paganda of Britain, America and the Netherlands against Japan. 
They are now expressing the opinion that their past rulers, with 
malice aforethought, deliberately distorted facts to give mislead- 
ing interpretations to Japanese intentions. To discredit our 
country, the Dutch colonial administration had informed the 
Indonesians that Batavia was the largets city in the Far East. 
But when after the occupation of the East Indies a film entitled 
“Tokyo ” was shown to them, they did not hesitate to acknow- 
edge the bigness and modern aspects of our metropolis. 
Similarly, when the inhabitants of Celebes were shown the 


Picture, “Seitétsu” (Iron Manufacture), they were so amazed 


at the sight of the machinery and the various ptocesses of smelt- 
ing that they readily acclaimed Japan as a highly advanced 
industrial country. On another occasion when the people of 
the East Indies witnessed the film, “‘ Roh-doh Hén ” (Industtia] 
Workers), picturing the interior of alarge factory where oe! 
dressed girls were working, they expressed their desire to work 
in such aconcern. Also the screening of “ Bokura no Tsubasa 
(Our Wings), which showed the making and flying of ee 
aeroplanes, created a sensation among the youthful population 
of Celebes. By aid of such pictures the knowledge of Japan 
among the southern peoples is steadily increasing. 

It is an admitted fact that motion pictures, which reflect 
the thoughts, life and characteristics of a countty, tepresent a 
useful medium to bring about cordiality between sae 
peoples. In this sense, the dissemination of Japanese ane S 
is vitally necessary to effect a common understanding eli 
this country and the southern nations. A Japanese newsreel, 
when exhibited in the south, can impress on the minds of its 
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spectators how our armed fotces, braving the hazards of wat 
from the Aleutians to the Solomon Islands, are guarding the 
shores of theit countries to protect them from outside aggres- 
sion. This clearly discloses the important rdéle the newsreels 
ate destined to play in creating a durable feeling of confidence 
in Japan among the different peoples of greater East Asia. 
Since the construction of the co-ptosperity sphere envisages 
the realization of mutual understanding and collaboration, 
it is all the more necessary that steps should be taken to increase 
the scope of diffusion of Japanese newsteels in the south, for 
such pictures, because of their vivid appeal, will naturally leave 
a highly impressionable effect on the minds of the peoples of 
that region in regard to out country, Comparatively speaking, 
it would be an easy task to acquaint them with the conceptions 
and constructional Ptinciples of Japan thtough the medium 
of newsreels along with other necessaty projects. The prompt 
educational value of newsreels should be appraised in its right 
Perspective. As already a step in this direction has been taken, 
it can be envisioned that it will not be long when Japanese 
newsreels will become the common medium of depicting impor- 


tant events concerning the mutual Prosperity life in greater 
East Asia. 
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sphere in greater East Asia is in accord with its traditional 

policy of living in harmony with all nations, particularly 
with the neighbouring countries. After the Meiji Restoration, 
when it discarded its long-standing cloistered policy, it came to 
the conclusion that the safety and security of East Asia were de- 
pendent on promoting endurable cordial relations between Japan 
and China. But, owing to third Power interference and the 
non-compromising attitude of the successive Chinese Govern- 
ments, it failed to evolve an East Asiatic unity on the basis of 
Sino-Japanese collaboration. 

The outbreak of the Pacific war completely changed the 
political complexion of East Asia in that Japan found it vitally 
necessary to eliminate the influences of the United States, the 
Netherlands and Great Britain from greater East Asia in order 
to resuscitate a new regional contiguity aimed at securing the 
political and economic liberation of this part of the world from 
the grip of capitalist-imperialism of the “‘ Democracies. Now 
that Japanese war successes in the south have caused Britain, 
America and the orphaned colonial administration of the East 
Indies to tetreat to other places, it has become essential to 
acquaint the southern peoples with the true and friendly 
intentions of out country. 

Since Japan’s main objective is, as has been often stated, 
to tealize mutual co-operation for the purpose of attaining 
co-prosperity, it is obvious that it should exert its best 
efforts to make all the peoples inhabiting greater East Asia 


pee: determination to establish a mutual ptosperity 
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digest the meaning and import of co-prosperity, so that in- 
terdependence and reciprocity could be stabilized on a permanent 
footing. Since such an epochal task cannot be accomplished 
without developing a mutual undertsanding affecting all matters 
of common interest, it is apparent that an effective medium to 
that end shall have to be organized at the outset. It seems 
that the formation of a language common to all nations of greater 
East Asia would be the right medium. Unfortunately, however, 
there are too many languages current in this sphere and the people 
of each of its units have different customs, traditions and mannets. 
Moreover, in each unit there are so many dialects that one 
tacial group cannot make itself intelligible to another group 
belonging to a separate district. For instance, in the Philippines 
eighty-seven dialects are spoken by forty-three racial groups. 
In Indonesia no less than eighty-three dialects exist in Java alone. 
In Indo-China, Malaya and Burma, too, dialects are current. 


In the immediate past, when the United States, the Nether- 


lands and Great Britain were controlling these countries, they 
found it extremely difficult to solve the language question. 
They did not take any concrete measure to unify or simplify 
the dialects, but compelled the inhabitants to speak their Western 
languages which were quite alien to the soil. Of coutse, agita- 
tions were made to popularize Tagalog inthe Philippines, while 
Malay was recognized as the common language in Malaya and 
Java. Similarly, Burmese in Butma was allowed to remain as 
before, though English was made the official language in this 
country and Malaya. This means that from the administrative 
viewpoint English and Dutch were tecognized as official lan- 
guages in these countties, except French Indo-China, where 
French is still the official language. Strictly speaking, how- 
ever, English became the common language in greater East 
Asia. At the present moment, when new conditions ate 
developing there divorced from Anglo-Saxon domination, the 
need of having a common lingua franca replacing English is 
being increasingly felt. 


The question is which language should be adopted as the 
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common medium. It is clear that neither English, Dutch, nor 
French, which are still being spoken in the southern countries, 
could serve the purpose of putting into motion the movement for 
developing a co-prosperity sphere. The political, economic and 
cultural aspects derived from these languages are fundamentally 
different from that of the indigenous conceptions. On the other 
hand, there is not a single language powerful enough in the south- 
efn countries to lead the evolution of a co-prosperous life. Since 
Japan has undertaken the task of creating a new East Asiatic 
order, it is natural that it should claim the privilege of accomplish- 
ing it for the best interest of the component units of that sphere. 
In this sense, it would not be inappropriate to consider our 
language as the fittest to become the medium of greater East 
Asia. 

It is undeniable that on account ofJapan’s persistent efforts 
the project of establishing a mutual prosperity sphere in geater 
East Asia has become a fait accompli. It is also a fact that 
Japan has prepated most scrupulously and seriously an elaborate 
plan in that regard. Consequently, it behoves that this 
country should guide the southern nations to work out this plan 
for their benefit and the flourish of the entire region. It 
does not mean that the indigenous languages should be sup- 
ptessed in preference to our language. It only means 
that while the indigenous languages should be allowed to have 
their proper and just ways, the peoples of greater East Asia 
at the same time should be given the opportunity to realize 
themselves the utility of learning Japanese in ordet to come into 
mote intimate relations with our people. In other words, 
they must voluntarily seek for co-existence and co-prosperity 
and be ptrepated to co-operate with Japan for that purpose. 
This again proves that our language is destined to play a 
commendable réle in stabilizing mutual harmony in the southern 
countries. 

Due to the presence of Japanese armed forces in the various 
countries of the south already a natural sentiment has gtown up 
to learn the Japanese language. Having understood the friendly 
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feeling of Japan toward them through theit contacts with 
Japanese forces, the southern peoples themselves are showing 
eagerness to leatn Japanese. This eagerness on their part testifies 
to the fact that they have already foreseen the advantage they 
would detive from having a knowledge of the Japanese language, 
As a result, Japanese language schools are being opened in 
vatious towns and cities, but difficulty is being felt to compile 
suitable textbooks and requisition the setvices of able teachers. 
Although the Japanese authorities on the spot ate assisting the 
indigenous people in their endeavours, still the propagation of 
the Japanese language in the south has not yet taken a consttuc- 
tive shape. 

The question of solving the language problem is by no 
means an easy task. As culture advances, the vocabulary in- 
creases, and the way of expressing one’s thoughts becomes more 
and more complicated. Every time a language comes in touch 
with another, it undergoes certain changes in its diction and 
phraseology, and it becomes difficult to teach it to junior pupils. 
In a country, whete a high-grade culture exists ot where its 
culture is continuously developing, the problem of adjusting its 
language requires a thoroughgoing study and investigation. 
In Japan the Department of Education established a Language 
Investigation Committee as eatly as 1902, which conducted its 
teseatches until the formation of the Kokugo Shinghi Kai 
(Language Research Committee) in 1934. Then in 1940 a 
language section was created in the Mombusho (Department of 
Education) which, in conjunction with the aforesaid committee, 
1s making strenuous efforts to solve the diverse questions con- 
nected with our language ptoblem. 

In Match, 1935, the Language Reseatch Committee was 
requested to attend to such questions as the regulation of our 
language, investigation into Chinese ideographs, revision of 
Rana spelling and improvement in style. Although it has made 
eee to these questions, it is still 
Pee Eon ; ; appeats that, for the putpose of 

panese language, concrete ptocedutes shall have 
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to be instituted to enable the modification of Aang spelling and 
Proper selection and adjustment of Chinese characters and 
phrases. 

Neatly fifteen hundred years have elapsed since Chinese 
ideographs were first introduced to Japan. They have made a 
gteat contribution toward the advancement of Japanese culture. 
But because they are so many in number and many of them are 
quite unnecessary, most students find it unquestionably hard to 
memotize them. For this reason, the authorities in the past 
attempted to select only those Chinese ideographs which ate in 
common use for ordinary and general purposes, and to that end 
the Extraordinary Language Investigation Committee released 
a tentative plan in 1923. The present Language Research 
Committee is tackling this question. In June this year it com- 
pleted the selection of 1,134 Chinese charactets in common use 
and 1,320 more which are not used on ordinary occasions. Its 
selection was made public by the Government, and thus a definite 
step has been taken to adjust the use of Chinese ideographs. 

In tespect of kana spelling, two things require solution ; 
that is, the adjustment of ana spelling for Chinese ideographs 
and kana spelling for Japanese characters. With regard to the 
former, it was decided to adopt the phonetic ana spelling at the 
general meeting of the Language Research Committee held 
in July last. It is expected that its decision should be formally 
announced by the Government within a short time. As regards 
the latter, it is doubtful whether it can be solved soon, especially 
when Japanese kana characters are inseparably associated 
with national traditions and modes of speaking.. 

Then comes the question of adjusting the vocabulary which 
is dependent on the selection of standard words, unification of 
terms of respect, alteration and modification of dialects and te- 
attangement of the use of foreign words. It is the general idea in 
the country that the standard Japanese words are those which 
are spoken by the middle class people of Tokyo, despite the 
fact that such an idea has not been accepted officially. The text- 
books for primary schools ate written with these words. On 
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the other hand, neither dictionaries nor grammats of standard 
wotds have yet been published. Consequently, the compilation 
of standard words remains yet to be undertaken. 

All these questions connected with the Japanese language 
problem tend to show that the diffusion of this country’s language 
into the southern countries cannot succeed unless special methods 
ate adopted to suit the local conditions. In this wise, it 
would be highly useful to make a choice of standard words and 
compile a dictionary and grammar of the same. It is equally 
necessary to investigate into various southern dialects and 
ptepare dictionaries of them, so that Japanese equivalents of 
vernacular words could be given. Also the use of Japanese 
honotific terms should be restricted as fat as possible to make 
conversations simple and matter of fact. Inother words, a 
spoken Japanese language which can be easily written should 
be encouraged for mass understanding. 

For the putpose of making Japanese easy to learn some 
scholats ate attempting to establish basic Japanese. They are 
trying to select basic words in such a manner as would facilitate 
conversations needed for the maintenance of daily life. They 
ate also making researches to write a basic grammar and com- 
pile a series of model basic sentences. A basic Japanese language 
will no doubt be useful for enabling the people of each 
unit of greater East Asia to convetse with the Japanese 
people. But since the /eitmotif of establishing a greater East 

Asia co-prosperity sphere aims at, among other things, educating 
the people of each unit, so that they will be qualified in ptomo- 
ting a greater East Asia culture, it is desirable that such a basic 
language should have wider scopes. For that teason, a 
modified Japanese language, simple and yet expressive, proper 
to greater East Asia shall have to be developed. 

Foreign circles ate prone to regard the Japanese language as 
difficult to master. Such an observation is not based on suf- 
ficient tests. It is true that the honotific terms and Chinese 
ideogtraphs current in the Japanese language are difficult to execute 
with skill; but their presence merely exposes an external com- 
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plexity. Shorn of these peculiarities, the Japanese language from 
the intrinsic viewpoint is more of an easy and simple type than 
any Western language. The simplicity of the Japanese language 
has been carefully analyzed by Dr. Kanayé Sakuma, who 
points out that the Japanese sound system is simple and concise, 
that there ate very few kinds of syllables, and that it is generally 
very easy to learn the pronunciation of Japanese words. He adds 
that the system of demonstrative pronouns, which play a great 
part in a dialogue on the spot, is comparatively regular and 
rational, while the inflections of verbs and adjectives are extremely 
terse and in order. There ate no irrational and redundant 
morphological rules, such as gender, case and number which 
are treated as grammatical categories. Also thete is no cot- 
responding infelection of the verb and adjective in accordance 
with the person and number of the subject. Furthermore, the 
Japanese language has full provision fot tense and mood which 
ate necessaty for giving vent to expressions ; whereas number 
can, as occasion demands, be designated in a brief and rational 
manner. 

Because of these characteristics, the Japanese language has 
many common points with Esperanto and Novial. In Japanese 
there are particles which correspond to prepositions of Western 
languages. Prepositions often govern the accusative, genetive 
and dative cases in many Western languages, while there is no 
such thing in Japanese. In Japanese one can designate any 
number, in case of need, without inflecting on the noun and 
verb as is done in Western languages. All these simple features 
of the Japanese language ate evidence enough that as a spoken 
language it is easy to learn. ‘This is, indeed, a blessing 
in disguise, for the dissemination of the Japanese language into 
the countries of the south would not be very difficult provided 
certain adjustments in conformity with local conditions are made. 

Since the intelligent people of all the southern nations, 
apatt from those of French Indo-China where French and not 
English is spoken, have shown their capability of mastering 
the English and Dutch languages which are complex in character 
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in comparison with the Japanese language, it is more than obvious 
that for them to learn Japanese would not be a difficult problem 
in any way. Moreover, as in point of words the Japanese lan- 
guage beats a close resemblance to many words of southern 
languages, there already exists a linguistic afinity among all the 
vernaculars and languages of greater East Asia. This import- 
ant historical fact will naturally propel the southern peoples to 
learn Japanese voluntarily within a reasonably short time. 

The choice of popularizing our language in greater 
East Asia should be left at the discretion and judgment of the 
people of each of its unit. However, steps should be taken to 
indicate to them the need of learning Japanese for the purpose 
of realizing co-existence and co-prosperity. Now that Japan has 
shouldered the responsibility of creating a new order in this part 
of the world as its édée fixe, it needs no argument to say that 
it is duty bound to enforce such regulations as would facilitate 
he diffusion of our language as the common medium. But in 
doing so, Japan is sincerely anxious that the indigenous languages, 
such as Tagalog, Burmese, Malay, etc. should make further strides 
to enrich the respective national cultures. It will, therefore, 
be noticed that its desire to propagate its language in greater 
East Asia is based on regional conceptions of goodwill, 
co-operation and mutual reliance and not on any ulterior of 
domineering motive. 
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TECHNOLOGICAL CULTURE 
OF THE SOUTH 


By SOSHU WATANABE 


ib is an admitted fact that Japanese culture has been greatly 
influenced by the cultural life of the southern nations, 
yet all the aspects of the latter have not yet been clarified, because 
they are, for the most part, interwoven with the culture of the 
Chinese continent. Now that endeavours are being made to 
bring about closer intimacy between Japan and greater East 
Asia on a new foundation, it is necessary to take due note of the 
intrinsic qualities of southern culture, recognizing at the same 
time its technological creative merits. 

In ancient times, when stone and metal utensils were in 
vogue in Japan, there were mirrors set with knobs and arabes- 
que figures and bronze bells, besides helmets and metal fittings 
of the saddle. Some of these mirrors were ornamented with 
hunters’ designs and primitive houses. The elements of all 
these objects ate said to have been derived from the south. 
Although it is stated that most of the ancient Japanese arms and 
implements are the handiworks of Chinese and Korean crafts- 
men, it is nevertheless believed that some of them were forged 
and fashioned by Japanese smiths who had become proficient 
in that branch of art. However, as southern designs are easily 
detectable in them, the influence of southern culture on Japan 
cannot altogether be ignored. 

Japan’s long association with the south can be clearly 
understood by viewing the ancient art objects that are preserved 
in the country. Whereas the knobby mirrors with arabesque 
figutes are decorated with a series of triangles, the crown and 
sutrounding parts of an ancient helmet are carved with figures _ 
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of serpents. Similarly, the metal fittings of the primitive 
saddle have some grotesque geometrical figures, while figures 
of miniature high-flooted houses ate cast in some mirrors; 
other mirrors have designs of naked hunters executing dancing 
armed with swords or shields. All these designs, which suggest 
something of southern life, must have been introduced to Japan 
through southern culture. Moreover, the bronze bells, which 
have been unearthed in Japan, seem to possess similarities 
with the bronze drums of Pai-yueh, South China, and also 
with the copper utensils and implements of Borneo. The 
large wine-jar which is used by the Khmer tribe, is thought 
to have something to do with the aforesaid bells. Large 
jats of this kind are said to be used by the Brunei tribe, too. 
When the head of a house dies, it is said, the body is put 
into one of these jars and then it is coveted up with a kind of 
tom-tom and buried in the earth. In Japan, especially in the 
Kyushu district, people use jar-coffins to bury deceased persons. 
From this, it is thought that both have something in common 
with each other. 

It is interesting to observe that the eatliest contacts between 
Japan and the south indicates the transition of that culture which 
originally belonged to the Miao tribe, and as such, there is no 
reason to doubt that our old art of casting resembles that of 
the southern region in make and method. Among the test, 
coppetware of Borneo, like our hasawa eatthenwate, are adorned 
with images of men and animals. And we ate especially in- 
terested in the point that they are more compatable to out 
crockery than that of ancient Korea. This reminds us that in 
ancient times Miao tribesmen and Indonesians migrated to our 
country, The only curious thing is the existence of kabutsuchi 
short longing w the Asus en cae 2 Aare 
There is nothing of this kind tee sie te Coa 
: : orea ot in China; it 
1s unique to Japan. 
simulated by the southoned ne Suet, gion 

ance of the Negrtito, Dravidian, 
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Malayan, Polynesain and some other tribes ; but it became more 
advanced and characteristic in the hands of the Indonesians. 
Terrace system irrigation and huge stone structures are the most 
tematkable characteristics of Oceanic culture, resulting from 
the eastward progress of Asiatic culture, which was brought by 
the Pheenicians from the Mediterranean to the American coast by 
way of the Indian Ocean and across the Pacific. The seamless style 
of gatments prevalent in ancient Japan was due to the influence 
of southern life on our countty. The style of houses, as seen in 
bronze bells, haniwa (clay images) and mirrors, is a “ high-floor ” 
one of southern pattern. Many southern touches are also 
perceptible in the ornaments of our dance masks. In the 
“ Dai butsu Kuyo ” (Memorial Service to the Great Buddha), 
one of the oh dramas, the Brahmanic sages and high priests are 
teptesented to have come ftom Champa, a southern locality in 
old Annam, from which place also has been introduced some 
of our gagaku (court music), such as “bato” “kha-ryobin,”’ “taryo- 
O nyujin,” etc. As a matter of fact, our cultural relations with 
Rin-yu (Champa) has been quite intimate in the past. 

There are some fretworks and Shoku (Shu) brocade articles 
among the old treasures preserved in the Sho-sho-in repository 
in Nara which fully illustrate the extensive cultural affinity 
that existed between Japan and the south. In Shoku and 
Canton tegions there had dwelt Miao tribesmen from old 
times, who were noted for producing textiles with geome- 
trical figures and other designs. When the Emperor Wu 
established the county of South Sea, Canton became a busy 
port, and trade with Annam, Sumatra and Burma became 
brisk and prosperous. In those days, Burmese merchants went 
up the Irrawaddy and entered Yungchang in Yunnan Province 
by land, and thence some went to Shoku in the north, while 
others went south by way of Kwangchow and entered Wu. 
Consequently, Shoku, Canton and Nanking became civilized 
at an early date and southern peoples brought pearls, blue 
emetalds, ivory, horns of rhinoceros, tortoise shells, ne- 
phrites, jewels, beads, etc. to China and exchanged them for 
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Chinese silk. Earlier, a number of Indians who had settled 
at Yungchang introduced Perisan cultute to China, whete some 
ambassadors from Rome wete sent by Marcus Aurelius. In 
this way, there occurred an intermingleness between the culture 
of the East and that of the West. From the fact that Persian 
carpets were brought to Shoku by way of India, it is conjectured 
that the weaving industry of Shoku and Canton was newly in- 
fluenced by Persian culture. — 

During the period ranging from the age of the Three States 
to the South and North Dynasties, the Chinese intercourse with 
vatious Buddhist countries became mote frequent. Fahsien, 
who left Ceylon and touched at Java, had already retutned to 
Canton. Chinese ships then were cattying on trade with Persia 
by way of Java and Ceylon. Javanese and Sumatran textiles, 
which bore some likeness to that of Canton in point of geome- 
trical figures, seem to have originally been influenced by Persian 
splashed patterns. Sumattan splashed patterns, which we see 
today, also seem to be of Persian origin. All these textiles have 
yellow, indigo, green, black or white stripes of splashed patterns 
on the red ground. Siamese textiles, too, appeat to have ex- 
perienced the same influence. In Shoku, a kind of textile, which 
is called “ kohjun,” was produced in abundance. It is thought 
to be similar to what is called “‘ hakuj oh.” This textile is beleived 


to have been introduced to Canton and Wu. 


In the reign of the Emperor Yuryaku, Shusei Misamuta 
went overt to Wu to look for weavers of ayahatori (Han cloth) 


and kuréhatori (Wu cloth). These ctaftsmen seem to have been _ 


some of those who were engaged in the aforesaid weaving in- 
dustry. And the dye-stuff used for it was the juice taken from 
the berties of machu which grows in Ceylon. This tree was 
transplanted into Szechwan and then to the East Indies ; and its 
berry juice became the dye-stuff for Javanese calico, which is now 
well known throughout the world. The word “ 
is derived from the Pottuguese word “ sataca,” while some 
insist that it is an obsolete Javanese wotd meaning “scattered 
flower patterns.” Others say that it is derived from an Indian 


satasa ’’ (calico) 
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Back of a mirror, showing human figures dancing 
with a sword and a shield 


Copper drum evidently made in Annam; Thailand 
or Cochin—Imperial Household Museum 


Copper gong, showing a spccifically southern design of 
lizards. Lower is shown its side view 


Copper bell, whose use is not exactly ascertained, resembling much 
the Chinese bell, but showing distinctly southern figures 
—Possession of Hachiro Oh-hashi 
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Thailand chiatz of Indian origin 


“Canton ” brocade imported into this country through 
Canton from the South 


Specimens of Sunda chintz made in the Sunda Islands and often in the Philippines 


Kapitan (captain) cloth 


“Canton ”’ cloth - 


Laos cloth 


Water-tight lacquered bamboo basket, Thailand 
—Possession of Sakayé Miki 


Dish and bottle with 
ferric figures, 
Thailand 


supposed to have been de- 
signed by Thailanders 
and made in China 


Kirin (legendary Chinese giraffe) made in 
Cochin—Possession of 
Takashi Misaki 


A specimen of Thailand potters 
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word. 

It is certain that the Javanese and Sumatran art of weaving 
in old times was influenced by the Cantonese art. But in con- 
sideration of the severe equatorial heat and squall, the Javanese 
and Sumatrans gradually evolved new designs, ultimately 
leading to the growth of striped cloth which is unique to them. 
In the meantime, the Hindus of India had advanced to the south, 
and as a natural result, Indian calico was introduced together 
with Persian art. ‘Thus sprang up the art of embossing flower 
patterns, which is now characteristic of Java. With the introduc- 
tion of flower patterns, Javanese calico became famous. Es- 
pecially, in the latter period of the Ming Dynasty, Java gave 
birth to the art of impressing gold on the cloth and exported 
calicoes, having all kinds of flowers designs, to China, and they 
wete as brilliant and beautiful as Annamese ones. But after the 
East Indies came under the rule of Holland, its art of calico- 
ptintingbe came degenerated. This is because the Dutch manu- 
factutes neglected the art of dyeing and used bad dye-stuffs, 
and, moreover, the Dutch administrative authorities showed no 
inclination to encourage the development of indigenous arts and 
crafts. It is, however, gratifying to note that there are more 
exquisite calicoes in Sumatta than in Java, for there are more 
traditional elements and simpler touches in the former. 

In Javanese calico the figures are hand-painted and dyed 
with the help of wax. This method is of Indian origin and 
dates back to about 2,000 years. It is very common in the 
Punjab, Madras, Rajputana, Ceylon and other places in India. 
According to Herodotus, a similar method was used by the 
people living on the coasts of the Caspian Sea. “At any 
tate, in the South Sea islands the Indian method was wide 
spread. In the latter part of the Témmon era (the middle of 
the sixteenth century), when Yoshiharu and Yoshitéru of the 
Ashikaga family were respectively Shoguns, some Indian calicoes 
were brought over to Japan in a Portuguese ship. In about the 
same time Indian flower pattern calico was also imported from 
Siam in an European ship. This was first designed in Siam and 
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then dyed in India. We call it “ Shamuro-zomé” (dyed in 
Siam). Holland, too, imported Indian, Siamese and Javanese 
designs and printed patterns on the cloth by using copper 
plates. Thus calicoes wete mechanically produced and 
exported abroad. This was the so-called “Oranda sarasa” 
(Dutch calico). In China, of course, calico pieces with printed 
flower patterns were manufactured and many of them exported 
abroad. In Japan they were called “'Tohsarasa” (Chinese 
calicoes). Aside from these fabrics, “shima-mono” (island 
atticles) were imported from the South Sea islands to our 
country. As the word “shima-mono ” is similar in sound to 
an identical word which means striped article, it stimulated the 
ptoduction of vatious straightlined designs. The imporation 
of calicoes from India and the South Seas not only expanded the 
textile culture of our country, but also influenced our daily life. 

In Japan, needless to say, there had been from early times 

such striped cloths as “shizu-ori” and “ kani-hata.” In the 
latter part of the Fujiwara period, cross-striped cloth was used, 
and in the Kamakura period this was favourably received by the 
military class, as it was found to be consistent with the simple 
and compact spirit of the samurai. Thereafter, it became so 
popular among the samurai that in the Muromachi period no 
cross-sttiped cloth could be used by non-samurai without the 
permission of the Shogunate. However, the zoh-dancets of 
those days (members of the Kanzé family) were allowed to 
appear on the stage in cross-sttiped garments. Between the 
end of this period and the Momoyama period Japan maintained 
closer commercial intercourse with the South Seas, and striped 
cloths wete abundantly imported. This is evident from the 
fact that the famous courtesan Yoshino-dayu was garbed in 
ctoss-striped obi and uchikaké so strikingly that the term “‘ Yoshino 
cross-striped ” is still extant. 

In old times, Japanese ambassadors to China in most cases 
seem to have landed at Yangchow. In those days Yangchow, 
Chuanchow, Foochow and Kwangchow were ports where 
Persian, Arabian and Jewish merchants were engaged in trading 
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with China, and there goods were brought ftom India, Rin-yu 
(Champa), Siam, Burma, Java, Ceylon, Cambodia, Sumatra, 
Borneo, Persia and Rome. For instance, nacres, tusks, horns, 
ctystals, ambers, corals, pearls, emeralds, tortoise shells, medicines, 
perfumes, etc. came ftom the south ; whereas those decorative 
designs and devices which are peculiar to the south were also 
introduced. A perusal of the treasures preserved in the 
Sho-sho-in repository will confirm this assertion. 

Perhaps the most interesting articles are the rantai (lac- 
queted bamboo) utensils, which are called “ shikko-hei” and 
resemble the Aimma-nuri of Java and Thailand. It seems to 
us that the bamboo-work was developed from early times in the 
southern part of China. In Szechwan, people made a medicine 
called “ chiang,” which found its way to Kwangchow and Siam. 
In Siam receptacles for this medicine were made of bamboo. 
The surface of each vessel was lacquered and ornamented and 
was gilded with gold foils ,the last-named art being called Aimma- 
nuri. Latet on, it was introduced to Java where it became very 
popular, ultimately spreading to all parts of the East Indies. 
This art was also introduced to Japan shortly after it started to 
regulatize its commerical intercourse with the South Seas. 
The most famous Japanese artisan of Aimma-nuri was Zokoku 
Tamakaji of Sanuki, who lived between the last stage of the 
Tokugawa petiod and the beginning of the Meiji era. In view 
of Japan’s present policy of greater Hast Asia harmony, it is 
necessary that it should encourage the development of this 
att. It may, however, be noted that the nacres which are 
noticeable in Thai lacquerwate resemble that of China, and it is 
likely that these kinds of mother-of-pearl decorations were 
first introduced from Persia. Some designs resemble the 
motifs of Ajanta and are characterized by a display of entangled 
slender leaves rising in flames. 

All the commodities which were imported to China from 
the southern region passed through Chuanchow, Kwangchow, 
Foochow and Chekiang, where there wete many Westerners, 
and a number of European ships petiodically artived from 
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vatious ports of the South Sea islands. Earlier, cotton seeds 
had been brought to this part of the world by the Indians, and 
Chohnen, Kiyomori and Eisai Zénji established cultural con- 
tacts with the south through trading operations with Chekiang 
and Chuanchow. In the meantime, Prince Takaoka visited 
Rayétsu-koku (a tegion near Singapore), while Seika Fujiwara 
was drifted ashote in Annam. All these historical facts are 
evidence enough that Japan had established contacts with the 
southern countries at an early date, though such contacts were 
not formal in nature. Its subsequent intercourse with the south 
can be traced, among other things, through ceramic industry, 
the most noted regions for which are generally thought to have 
been South China, Annam and Siam. The potter’s earth 
crockery manufactured in Siam wete imported to our country 
in the Ashikaga period, and in the Momoyama petiod some of 
these vessels were authenticated by Rikyu, the famous master 
of tea ceremony, with his signature. 

It is generally believed that ceramic industry flourished 
in Siam from the thirteenth century to the fifteenth or sixteenth 
century, but there are many divergent opinions in this regard. 
Anyhow, it is certain that some Chinese potters were indentuted 
to develop Siam’s ceramic art. Consequently, among the Siamese 
potteries a large variety reflected the style of China. For instance, 
tea-cups, wine bottles and lidded dishes were of Chinese 
patterns, while gargoils, dog-images and other things were of 
Siamese designs. The Siamese earthen pans and pots were 
imported to Japan, but they were used only by the votaries of 
the tea cult. On the other hand, some Japanese earthenware 
may have been introduced to Siam, though it is believed that 
certain Japanese pretending as Loochoo people first took 
Chinese earthenware to that country. 

The Annamites, at first, lived in the southern part of China 
and, after coming down to the south, became related to the 
Champas, Malays and Chinese of that region. As a result, they 
temained under Chinese influence, but after the termination of 
the turmoils during the Five Dynasties and Ten States, although 
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they became independent and called their country Dai Etsu, 
or Tai Yueh, in reality, Annam remained a subject state of 
China. It was, therefore, natural that the so-called Annamese 
gosu (a kind of earthenware), which were imported from the 
Tongking district in the early stage of the Tokugawa period, 
had abundant Chinese elements inthem. There are many articles 
of this kind in the Philippine Islands, too. According to Baikén 
Taguchi’s Tohki Koh (Book of Ceramics), the foreign earthenware 
imported since the beginning of the Tokugawa Shogunate 
were mostly Annamese. Tokubei Ténjiku, Nagamasa Yamada, 
Gohei Zéniya and some other enterprising men went over to 
the South Seas in pahan and ted-seal chartered ships to undertake 
commercial operations. There were, in fact, Japanese quarters 
in some of the South Sea towns and the Japanese communities 

there were powerful and influential. Under such circumstances, 

various kinds of earthenware were imported from these towns, 

but they wete known by the general term of ‘‘ Annamese 

eatthenware.” They were classified as such, because it was 

found difficult to distinguish the Annamese-style gosu from the 

Chinese-style ones of South China. It is probable that a kind 

of seiji (celadon porcelain), which we call shvkoh in Japan, may 

have come from Annam. 

There are small jars of the Luzon type which are generally 
known by the name of namban. In the thitd year of Bunroku 
(1594), Suké-yémon Naya brought back some fifteen jars of this 
kind from his South Sea trade voyage and presented them to 
the Shogun. In the ninth month of the first year of Keicho 
(1596), a Spanish ship, which had been sailing from Luzon to 
America, tan aground off Katsurahama, Tosa. Shogun Hidé- 
yoshi ordered the daimyo of Tosa to inspect the wrecked boat, 
with the result that the latter salvaged some Luzon jars. In this 
way, Luzon jats were introduced to Japan and as they were 
mostly sober in colour and appearance, they were found suitable 
to the taste of the Japanese, who were equally eager to possess 
Chinese earthenware and porcelain and those of Champa, Java, 
Ceylon and Loochoo Islands. 
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In Annam today; eatthenwates ate baked at Hsiangkeng and 
its neighbourhood neat the Yunnan frontier, and it is unfortunate 
that most of them ate of inferior quality. Annam was at the 
zenith of its prosperity during the thirteenth and fourteenth cen- 
tuties, when the Ashikaga Shogunate was holding the reins of 
the government in Japan. It can be envisioned that at that 
time the upper class Japanese were extremely anxious to secute 
Chinese curios of every kind, and for that reason, Chinese cultute 
made a temarkable stride in our country. After the Ashikaga 
period, the ceramic att began to decline in Japan owing to the 
tise of new conditions. 

It is likely that the tri-coloured Cochin earthenwares were 
the products of Canton. In the Mampoh Zénsho (Complete 
Book of Various Treasures), Cochin porcelain is mentioned to 
the following effect: ‘ Three-coloured Cochin porcelain articles 
ate brought from the port of Tongking in central Ténjiku, 
where there are various kinds of hardware, lacquerwate, 
eatthenwate, shark’s skin, aloes-wood, etc.” In Cochin-China 
coloured glazing was introduced very early, and that is why 
glazed earthenwate in three colours seem to have become 
popular. There ate two kinds of Cochin soft-baked pottery, one 
of which resembles the majotca and the other the Saracen style. 
Articles of the latter kind ate chiefly exported to Europe and 
the South Seas. 

From these concise explanations of the technological culture 
of the south, it is apparent that Japan’s intercourse with it has 
been spread Oveta long period. Most probably such a contact 
originated in the days when Miaos and Indonesians migrated 
to our country. Moreover, it is, indeed, significant that we can 
find many southern elements in our works of the stone and 
metal ages. Also a similarity is discernible between the old 
Chinese Shu brocade and the cross-striped cloth and geometrical 
designs of primitive Japan. The most important point which de- 
serves notice in this connection is that the techniques and know- 

ledge of industrial arts gathered from the south and the 
Chinese continent were later thoroughly nationalized to entich 
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the fold of Japanese culture. When Nagamasa Yamada went 
overt to Siam, the Siamese were surprised to see how excellent 
and beautiful were the Japanese arms, lacquered articles and 
metal works. From that time onward Japanese industrial pro- 
ducts began to gain in fame. Consequently, Japanese culture 
and its technological art have now become so contributive that 
it would be worthwhile to attempt a new juxtaposition between 
the technological culture of this country and that of the southern 
region. In order to meet the expectations of the southern 
peoples in this respect, it is essential that their respective old 
traditions should be restored, giving them their proper places. 
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NEW ORDER IN JAPANESE OFFICIALDOM 


Owing to the increase of Japan’s responsibilities in greater East 
Asia, it has become necessary that a new order in Japanese officialdom 
should be established to enable the smooth functioning of administra- 
tions in the southern region. Consequently, Premier Hideki Tohjo has 
declared that, in view of the urgent importance of increasing the number 
of officials in the southern region, steps have been taken to simplify 
the administrative business of each ministry, so that a portion of 
officials could be dispatched to that locality. He also states that “‘ every 
administrative office must effect a speedy simplification of its business 
and cope with a steadily growing business with a diminished staff by 
enhancing its efficiency in a judicious mannet.” 

According to the projected new structure of Japanese officialdom, 
a total of 125,355 officials of various grades would be discharged, the 
percentage of discharge being thirty for Central Government offices, 
twenty for prefectural or district offices and ten for government works. 
Besides these, thirty bureaus and ten sections will be abolished, while 
two bureaus and one section will be newly created. A wattime special 
allowance corresponding to ten per cent. of the salary will be given to 
every official p/us a small family allowance. The mutual aid system 
will be expanded and a certain number of officials will be promoted. 

There is no reason to doubt that the present situation has forced 

the Tohjo Cabinet to decided on such a large-scale reduction in the 
personnel. It does not, however, fall in line with the administration 
teorganization plan long under contemplation. Since it is obvious 
that reorganization undertaken during wartime emergency must be for 
the purpose of meeting its requirements, Premier Tohjo has formulated 
this new scheme to facilitate the rapid growth of new administrations 
in the southern countries. 

During the term of the first Konoye Cabinet, the reform of the 
ministerial system was discussed at a Cabinet meeting, with the result 
that a decision was reached to establish a personnel bureau in the Cabinet, 
but the Home Office was the first to oppose it. As the greater part of 
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officials in the country are directly or indirectly under the control of 
the Home Office, its opposition caused the ministry to drop its scheme. 
Not only that, but even the question of repealing the Kanri Mibun 
Hosho Rei (Official Status Guarantee Ordinance), which everybody had 
thought would be taken up, was left untouched. 

Since the tenure of the Saito Cabinet, the question of revamping 
the official system had been in the limelight. Unfortunately, due to 
various internal reasons, no definite policy was put into effect. When 
the Hirota Ministry announced its decision to carry out a seven-point 
administrative reform, it was hoped that something concrete would 
materialize ; but it collapsed before it could execute its reformation plan. 
Then the first Konoye Cabinet drew up its far-reaching reorganization 
scheme comprising the creation of a personnel bureau in the Cabinet, 
expansion of the system of free civil service appointment, repeal of the 
Official Status Guarantee Ordinance and creation of a councillor system 
in every Government department, as well as in the Cabinet as a sub- 
stitute for the Seimukan Seido (Parliamentary Official System). This 
scheme, too, fell through owing to disunanimity among the ministers. 
Thereupon, the Hiranuma Cabinet made an abortive attempt to eliminate 
the various administrative drawbacks by a judicious use of its powers 
without evolving any new system. While the Abé Cabinet went out 
of office without tackling the question of reform, the Yonai Ministry, 
taking a common sense view, formulated a plan for the revision of 
the official system centring on the abolition of the Official Status 
Guarantee Ordinance, improvement in the credit system and the 
treatment of officials and reorganization of the civil service examination 
and appointment systems. 

In respect of the revision of the appointment system, the Yonai 
Cabinet desired that capable and experienced men from civilian circles 
should be given important posts in Government offices. It also planned 
to have special officers as assistants to the Ministers of Agriculture and 
Forestry and Commerce and Industry and a certain number of persons 
as secretaties or commissioners to the Central Government. Among 
othet innovations, it wanted to have a provision which would guarantee 
the promotion of an officer to a higher rank without any change in the 
post held by him. 

The Yonai Cabinet submitted its reformation plan to the Privy 
Council for approval, but before the latter could consider it, a cabinet 
crisis occurred resulting in the formation of the second Konoye 
Ministry, which, at the outset, declared its determination to carry out 
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an administrative reorganization. It pointed out that such a step was 
essentially required to establish a national defence system for the purpose 
of winding up the China affair. Consequently, it requested the Privy 
Council to return the Yonai Cabinet’s plan as it needed certain tevi- 
sions and alterations. The revised plan of the Konoye Ministry 
made it clear that civil officials of the Chohkunin class should 
be appointed from among persons possessing technical skill, know- 
ledge ot expereince necessary for the posts they were to fill on the 
recommendation of the Chokunin Class Civil Official Selection 
Committee, but this provision should not be applied in connec- 
tion with a post open to free appointment ; that a similar rule should 
be drawn up for the appointment of officials belonging to the 
Sohnin and Hannin classes ; and that a special procedute should be set 
up for the appointment of instructors or experts as commissioners. 
Aside from this amended appointment proposal, the Konoye plan 
included such questions as the repeal of the Official Status Guarantee 
Ordinance, readjustment of the civil service examination system and 
improvement in the treatment of officials to be interchanged between 
Manchoukuo and Japan. 
The new Konoye plan was referred to the Privy Council for necessary 
action and after a protracted deliberation it was approved subject to 
certain limitations. The approved scheme was submitted to the Throne 
on January 4, 1941, and it was given effect to in a proclamation two 
days later, having obtained the Imperial sanction. Thus the question 
of reforming the administration, which had been long under contempla- 
tion, took a forward step. Then when the Tohjo Cabinet was formed, 
the uncertain situation in the Pacific propelled it to keep in mind the 
necessity of undertaking a further renovation of the administrative 
structure—a necessity which came into bolder relief with the outbreak 
of the Pacific war. Now that Japan has liquidated Anglo-American 
influences from greater East Asia, it has become incumbent on it to 
assist the growth of new administrations in the southern countries. 
This is the reason why the Tohjo Cabinet has initiated the administration 
simplification project. It aims, firstly to establish a new order in Japan- 
ese officialdom, and secondly allow a sizable number of Japanese of- 
ficials to proceed to the southern countries in order to assist the in- 
digenous officials in establishing their respective administrations on the 
basis of mutual prosperity, so that the construction of a co-prosperity 
sphere in greater East Asia will have become a fait accompali. In this 
sense, the present reform initiated by the Tohjo Cabinet should be 
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considered an epochal measure. 

It may be noted that the Privy Council has frequently shown its 
Opposition to the policy of reforming the entire official structure. 
Its opposition to a cabinet decision has often endangered the safety of 
a ministry. The bureaucratic organization of the Japanese Govern- 
ment was first developed by the Satsuma-Chosu alliance with a view 
to depriving the general populace of any opportunity to secure impor- 
tant official positions. This bureaucratic tendency, though somewhat 
abated owing to wartime exegiencies, is still prevailing and the Privy 
Council is not free from that influence. Therefore, it is likely that the 
Privy Council may not wholly relish a ministerial proposal to increase the 
appointment of civilians as Government officers. The expansion of 
the free appointment system and the revision of the rules concerning 
the civil service examination alone will not suffice to bring about a 
complete reformation of Japanese officialdom. The bureaucratic com- 
bination shall have to be adjusted to make the projected new order of 
Japanese officialdom as perfect as possible. 

—Tatsuo Iwabuchi (The Kazo, September, 1942)? 


REFORM OF THE JAPANESE LANGUAGE 


Once again the question of simplifying the written characters of 
our language is being strongly advocated in the country. Such a 
movement was sponsored as far back as the second year of Keio (1866), 
when Mitsu Mayéjima requested the then Shogun Yoshinobu Tokugawa 
to consider the advisability of reforming Chinese ideographs, as well 
as the structure of Japanese language. Since nothing constructive 
came out of his request, Mayéjima subsequently presented a recom- 
mendation to the Shughi-in, the predecessor of the present Japanese Diet, 
for the abolition of Chinese characters. At that time, there were many 
prominent intellectuals who, like Mayéjima, maintained that the re- 
formation of out language was absolutely essential. In the sixth year 
of Meiji (1873), he again submitted his viewpoints to Minister Iwakura 
for consideration. On the other hand, Shunzo Yanagawa made a 
recommendation to the Meiji Government advising the exclusive use 
of our Rana in all official notifications and proclamations. 

While this agitation for ideograph reformation was going on, 
Shu Nishi published in the Meiroku Shinshi, one of the representative 


1 Tiatsuo Iwabuchi, formerly of The Tokyo Nichi Nichi Shimbun, is a noted freelance 
writer on Japanese politics. 
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magazines of that time, his opinions on it and suggested that Roman 
letters be used in writing. In 1874, Usaburo Shimizu asserted that it 
would be useful if only bira-Rkana (kana in cursive style) was popularized 
for writing purposes. In view of these divergent suggestions, public 
interest in regard to the necessity of overhauling our writing system 
began to be roused gradually. 

In February, 1880, Baron Hiroyuki Kato urged the then Minister 
of Education to send an able scholar to Europe to study philology, so 
that a language reformation movement could be judiciously initiated. 
Soon thereafter, two opposite views came to prevail. One advocated 
the exclusive use of kana by abolishing the use of Chinese characters 
and the other pleaded for the use of Roman letters in writing. Finally, 
in the sixteenth year of Meiji (1883), two societies for encouraging 
the use of kana were set up, but their movements began to conducted 
in different channels without endeavouring to teach a common undet- 
standing, and so no unanimity was arrived at. 

In the twenty-third year of Meiji, the kana popularization campaign 
waned noticeably, but three years later a vigorous agitation was launched 
to improve the writing system of our language. In August, 1900, 
the Education Ministry ordered the use of vertical strokes in writing 
with the object of simplifying the use of Rama. As such a step was 
considered detrimental to the healthy development of our language 
from an orthodox point of view, it was naturally opposed by the in- 
tellectuals, with the result that the Education Ministry withdrew its 
order. However, to investigate into the language reformation ques- 
tion, it appointed an inquiry commission designated the Kokugo 
Chohsa-kai (Japanese Language Inquiry Commission) consisting of 
seven members, including Mitsu Mayéjima as its chairman. This 

commission functioned until February of the thirty-fifth year of Meiji, 
when it was replaced by a new body of a similar nature called the 
Kokugo Chohsa Iin-kai. It had ten representative scholars as 
members under the chairmanship of Baron Hiroyuki Kato. It was 
abolished only in the third year of Taisho (1914). 

After the abolition of this commission, no new organization 
was set up until Tokugoro Nakahashi came to assume the portfolio 
of Education, when a temporary Japanese Language Commission was 
established. It was later made a permanent organization, and it is 
rs sy oberation, Tets, therefore, natural that its members have always 

hice Sicentre! figures in the discussion of the problem. It may 
Pproptiate to say that it is executing the plans worked out 
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by the previous commission organized under the chairmanship of 
Baron Kato at whose suggestion the Education Ministry had earlier 
sent Mannén Uyéda to Europe to study philology. Uyéda returned 
home in the twenty-eighth year of Meiji and he was soon appointed a 
lecturer on linguistic science in Tokyo Imperial University. Thus, he 
became the originator of a new linguistic science in our country. 

The general outcry for a reform of the Japanese language has 
obviously become stronger owing to the use of numerous Chinese 
ideographs, in addition to Japanese kana. While it is generally ad- 
mitted that the writing of Chinese characters requires special skill and 
dilligent study for a long period, it is deplorable that some ease- 
loving people even allege that kava-writing is somewhat difficult. There 
ate cettain circles who express the opinion that the English language, 
having twenty-six letters in all, is in an advantageous position to 
facilitate its propagation; whereas our language, having thousands 
of Chinese characters, difficult to master, cannot possibly compete 
with it in cultural activities. From all these conflicting opinions, it is 
discernible that a tendency has developed for urging the simplification 
of our language for the purpose of making it to be easily mastered by 
evetybody. It must be noted, however, that each language has its 
own tradition and peculiarity. Therefore, in undertaking a reforma- 
tion of our language, we must not neglect to take full account of 
these two important historical factors. 

It is regrettable that our nationals are inclined to undervalue the 
capacity of our language, for they are still under the spell of Western 
civilization which came to this country soon after the Meiji Restoration, 
It is, indeed, most amazing that in the fifth year of Meiji, Yurci Mori 
strongly advocated the replacement of Japanese language by the English 
language, in which he was quite proficient. Had his suggestion been 
accepted, it is certain that Japan would have ultimately come under 
the control of Britain and the United States. Another recommenda- 
tion hardly less absurd than this was made by a certain person in the 
seventeenth year of Meiji. It was to the effect that intermarriage be- 
tween our nationals and those of the Occident should be encouraged 
to eliminate the parevalence of racial disparity. 

Quite apart from these irrelevant suggestions, a tendency was 
developed to popularize the use of Roman letters in writing. It is, 
however, gratifying to note that such a movement has now practically 
disappeared from the country, and yet there is the possibility that it may 
crop up again in the future. As against this, those who are maintaining 
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that it is difficult to master Chinese ideographs seem to be labouring 
under a misconception, because it is a fact that they do not actually feel 
any difficult in writing Chinese characters. Even foreign students can 
learn to write and read Chinese characters within a sufficient time. For 
example, a Russian student studying at the preparatory course of the 
Kénkoku University of Manchoukuo could only read kana in the be- 
ginning ; but at the end of six months, he became so proficient in writ- 
ing Chinese ideographs that he was quite at par with the average 
graduates of Japanese middle schools. This clearly proves that the 
prevalence of Chinese characters in Japanese writing is not in the least 
disadvantageous to the study of the Japanese language. 

It is believed that Westerners were the first to refer to the difficulty 
of writing Chinese characters. Their view may be correct from their 
standpoint, but there is no reason why the learning of Chinese ideo- 
graphs should be viewed as a painstaking effort on the part of certain 
sections of our nationals. Since our people have been using Chinese 
characters for a long time, it is obvious that we do not think that in 
writing them we have to devote undue labour. In fact, Chinese charac- 
ters in vogue in Japanese language have become its integral parts, and 
that is why they must be studied along with kana. In view of this fact, 
it may be said that our nationals, who are referring to the difficulty 
of mastering Chinese characters, are doing so by imitating the viewpoint 
of Westerners, and as such, their opinion cannot but be ignored. 

It must be borne in mind that an unnecessary or a hasty reformation 
of our language would be detrimental to its dignity and peculiarity. 
Moreover, such a move is liable to injure our cultural standard and 
advancement. But this does not mean that we should refrain from 
coining new words or assimilating new phrases. What should be 
avoided is the unnecessary simplification of our language, because a step 
of that nature would inevitably restrict the use of words, thereby de- 
priving us of the opportunity of refining our language in a more digni- 
fied form and in a peculiarly charming style unique to it. 

There is an inseparable connection between our language and our 
national spirit. We have many words and phrases which are not only 
compatible with our national spirit, but go a long way in keeping it in 
a spontaneous virile manner. For instance, such phrases as moh-shiwaké 
naikara hara-o-kiru and soréga uso-dattara kubi-o-aghéru, which respec- 
tively mean “‘I will disembowel in order to show my regret”? and 
“If that proves false, I will give you my head,”’ cannot be replaced 
by new phrases, for they are direct expressions of our national spirit. 


” 
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Itis, therefore, obvious that the simplification of the Japanese lan- 
guage through the extensive use of dana is not at all tenable. Similarly, 
it is not a practical proposition to lay stress on the use of Chinese 
ideographs only. What is needed is a harmonious blending of these two 
systems, so that the Japanese language can continue to retain its own 
peculiarity both in writing and speaking. Although it is true that our 
ptesent form of language requires certain modifications, it has to be 
admitted that such modifications are wanted not for simplifying our 
language, but for making it more dignified. This again indicates the 
necessity of a progressive movement so as to enable our present 
standard of language to develop into a brighter and vigorous form, 
enhancing further the prestige and dignity of our nation. 

—Takao Yamada (The Banghei Shunju, September, 1942)* 


PRESS CONTROL AND REFORM 


Under the stress of war, Japan has found it advisable to institute 
a system of press control and reform in order to make the newspapers 
fall in line with the tendencies of the times. The formation of the 
Yomiuri- Hochi through the amalgamation of the Yomiuri and the Hochi 
and of the Chabu Nihon Shimbua through the incorporation of the 
Nagoya Shimbun into the Shin Aichi, as well as the withdrawal of the 
Asahi and the Mainichi from Nagoya and the establishment of a single 
newspaper for every prefecture by merging the newspapers of each pre- 
fecture have brought about a new system in our newspaper world. 
This adjustment can be viewed as the completion of the first stage of 
the press control now under preparation. Yet there is no denying the 
fact that the control hitherto effected is inadequate and to some extent 
unintelligent. : 

It appears that due importance is not yet being attached to regulate 
the delivery side of the newspaper business in a judicious manner. 
It is also a question whether the staffs working in the newspapers 
now operating under the new merger arrangement will act along the 
lines indicated by the Government. In fact, up to now the press 
control has shown no noticeable improvement in the newspaper 
business and administration. On the other hand, the quality of the 
amalgamated papers has already been found to be lower than that of 
the previous journals. The only happy sign is that under the new 


1 Takao Yamada, D. Litt., is president of Jingu Koh-gaku-kan University and 
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arrangement efforts are being made to rationalize the business otganiza- 
tion of the newspapers, and in consequence, the placing of the sales 
agents of newspapers under a single control has become more success- 
ful than might have been expected. There is the possibility that the 
major newspapers may attempt to enlarge their fields of operation, 
thereby diminishing the scope of activity of the lesser papets. 
It is true that the newspaper enterprise in our country has contribut- 
ed considerably to the advancement of the nation since the Meiji 
Restoration and has proved worthy of being ranked among the best 
of its kind in the world. However, the outbreak of the Pacific war 
necessitated the need of initiating a press control and reform for the 
main purpose of organizing a national press. Hence, it is natural 
that the major newspapers should be made to confoim to the policies 
of the Government. As this entailed a curtailment of their rights, 
they had to readjust their scope of activities, and at the same time had 
to come to terms with the lesser papers to maintain their business or- 
ganizations. Itis deplorable that some of the largest newspaper con- 
cerns in the country have now become somewhat inactive because of 
the loss of their trade. They do not seem to recognize the fact that 
they represent an important branch of the national service, and that 
they wield a powerful weapon to reinforce the structure of national 
defence and advancemegt. 

Although the newspapers ate now fully behind the Government, 
still there is room for enlarging their activities on the line of service 
to the State. They must realize that the Government has undertaken 
to reform and control the press with the main object of enabling the 
growth of a wartime press structure. In this connection, it may be 
said that the newspapers on the whole are fully aware that they must 
reform their activities to contribute their shares to the advancement 
of the nation, particularly at this time when a new harmony in greater 
East Asia is rapidly emerging. The only question is whether they are 
performing their fundamental duties in a wholesome manner. It is 
seen that they are more prone to move with the spirit of the times being 
inspired by commercial and journalistic motives. 

It is generally said that the duty of a newspaper is to comment on 
every important development in the country in which it is located 
without being swayed by outside pressure or the influence of the 
Government. This means that a newspaper should be an independent 
intellectual organization to guide the people. At the present moment, 
when Japan is engaged in an unprecedented war, it is apparent that te- 
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strictions should be imposed on journalistic freedom, and that the 
Japanese newspapers should be made to conform to the wartime policies 
of the nation, so that the national defence structure would remain 
unimpaited. This is the reason why the Japanese press shall have to 
be controlled and reformed to evolve a new structure for it. The old 
conception of newspapers cannot be accepted at this time of super- 
emergency confronting the nation. Similarly, old-fashioned journalists 
ate out of place. The time has come for them to exert their best ef- 
forts toward the establishment of total journalism. It is regrettable 
that so far such a move has not yet fully materialized. 

From the viewpoint of the newspaper management, it is seen that 
it is finding it difficult to play its new rédle in full owing to the scarcity 
of capable men. It seems that the newspapermen should be brought 
into closet contracts with Government officials and the latter with 
newspapermen, so that both can take up their duties under the 
changed conditions in a more vigorous manner, maintaing utmost 
harmony all the while. 

The newspapers should no longer be regarded as private en- 
terprises. They have become valuable assests of the State; they are 
greatly responsible for shaping public opinion on the one hand and 
propagating national enlightenment on the other. As organs of the 
nation, they must function for the full benefit of the State and not for 
the benefit of any group interests. This means that the State and the 
newspapers must act as one institution. Such an unison will enable 
them to enjoy a superior position in the conduct of national affairs. 

It is also essential that all newspapermen should be accorded their 
due status ; that is, they should be recognized as public men serving 
the State, instead of considering them as mere employees of newspaper 
concerns. It is, therefore, necessary that the control of newspapers 
should be shifted to one official body in order to develop a harmonious 
unity of purpose. The Johokyoku (Board of Information) and the Nip- 
pon Shimbun-kai (Japan Press Association) are of course designed 
to exetcse control over newspapers, but the former is not adequately 
equipped to enforce a perfect press control, and as such, it has to be 
further strengthened to undertake this difficult task. 

As regards the Japan Press Association, it remains yet to be seen 
whether it can accomplish an effective control over its personnel 
and establish intimate relations with the Government authorities 
concerned, At the same time, it has to be acknowledged that the 
newspapers themselves, owing to their long association with the 
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Government authorities and public mind, ate in a position to re- 


adjust their respective lines of activity, provided they are sincerely 


willing to do so. In this respect, it is a matter of urgent importance 
d from the capitalist com- 


the newspapermen should be liberate 
oe of rth DROS so as to make them full-fledged setvants 
of the State. Another pressing need is the teorganization of the ex- 
ecutive staffs of the newspapers with a view to bringing them more 
in line with the policy of the State. Such readjustments will con- 
siderably curtail the influence of capitalist combinations on the 
management of newspapers on the one hand and permit the jout- 
nalists to dedicate themselves to the service of the State on the other, 
It is, therefore, obvious that the Government must exercise Its 
control over the newspapers through the Board of Information. But, 
at the present moment, this department of the Government is not 
fully capable of controlling the diverse aspects of the newspaper manage- 
ment. It has to be reorganized in a much better form to make 
it completely equipped to look after the varied functions of the news- 
papers. It is desirable that the Board of Information should be te- 
constructed into an Information Ministry by empowering It with 
more administrative powers. Such a step will go a long way to en- 


force a highly efficacious press control and reform. 
_Masabumi Suzuki (The Chuo Koron, September, 1942)” 


SicTR 2 SARI a Se GPa Ear Piatt cial ce 
1 Masabumi Suzuki, till recently an editorial writer of the Tokyo Asahi Shimbun, 
is executive director of the Japan Printers’ Association. 
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Nippon Kou-Tsou BunKa-sHt (History of Japanese Communica- 
tions and Transportation) By Baron Taka-aki Mitsui. The Chijin 
Shokan, Tokyo. pp. 239. 1.80 yen. 


Baron Mitsui, who is the president of the Kokusai Koh-tsou 
Bunka Kyokai (Association for International Communication and 
Transportation Culture), has recorded in this book the history of 
Japan’s communications and transportation from the cultural viewpoint. 
According to him, the communication and transportation history has 
hitherto been dealt with as a branch of economic history neglecting the 
cultural angle. Hence, he is of the opinion that cultural aspects of 
communications should be discussed in their proper milieu. 

He says that the development of the culture of a nation largely de- 
pends on the growth of its communication and transportation networks 
and facilities. Quoting Weber he stresses that no history of culture 
is complete if it is not connected with the history of communications 
and transportation. The Roman Empire succeeded in making a great 
national development, because it was able to construct a large string 
of roads to facilitate communications and transportation. Its activity 
in this connection gave birth to the popular proverb: “‘ All roads 
lead to Rome.”? Therefore, it may be said that the cultural history 
of Rome cannot be separated from its history of communications and 
transportation. The same may be said of the cultural advancement 
of Japan after the Meiji Restoration, when the execution of a large-scale 
communication and transportation development plan brought Japan 
to the notice of all nations. 

The importance of communications and transportation in the life 
of a nation is obviously great, for it is inseparably related to the move- 
ment of its culture. In the past, those nations who enjoyed highly 
developed communication and transportation facilities were not only 
able to propagate their cultures within their territories, but also outside 
them. At the present time, although the international communication 
and transportation method has been firmly stabilized, there is need for 
every country to study its own communication and transportation system 
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with a view to formulating an intelligent policy directed toward further 
improvement of its cultural and communication contacts with other 
nations. eagporetic SMES 

It is an admitted fact that the Western countries stole a march over 
Japan in studying the history of communications and transportation as 
an independent branch of the historical science. Already in the early 
part of the eighteenth century the study of communications and transpor- 
ation in the West had become a distinct science, and many essays 
on the subject, inclusive of traffic, had been written in France, Germany 
and Italy. In Japan, however, publications on communications and 
transportation made their first appearance in the middle of the Meiji 
era. Only a decade has elapsed since it has become a distinct line of 
study. 

Divided into two sections, the volume sutveys the history of com- 
munications and transportation from ancient times to this day. The 
first part deals with the progress of communications and transportation 
up to the Momoyama period, while the second part describes the ac- 
tivity for expanding communication and transportation facilities there- 
after, particularly referring to the enterprises undertaken during the Meiji 
era and the subsequent times. In making this classification, the author 
takes care to show how the continuous progress of culture has always 
influenced the stride of communications and transportation. 

Baron Mitsui asserts that from the cultural standpoint the history 
of the development of communications and transportation in Japan 
is interwoven with the history of the progress of the stage communica- 
tion and transportation system. Alluding to Japanese mythology, he 
exptesses the opinion that prior to the initiation of the stage system 
some sort of communications and transportation existed between Japan 
and Né-no-kuni (supposedly Korea), from which place the Izumo race 
had migrated to Izumo Province in Japan. Then he emphasizes that 
Prince Susanoh’s visit to Korea signified the existence of a communica- 

tion and transportation link between this country and the former in 
the dim past, and that the contacts maintained between Izumo and Su-oh 
Provinces and between Kii and Yamato Provinces were due to the 
development of communications and transportation in prehistoric 
days. He continues that the eastward expedition undertaken by the 
Emperor Jimmu also suggests the existence of communication and 
tansportation facilities in remote times. 

The author remarks that the development of communications and 
transportation in the early historical stage was mainly on account of 
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the fact that regular contacts wete maintained between the headquarters 
of the central administration and provincial centres. In this connection, 
he mentions that the efficient administration of the country by Shido 
Shoguns (four Governor-Generals) during the reign of the Emperor 
Sujin contributed much to the building of roads. Moreover, the fre- 
quent shifting of the capital, especially the removal of the central 
headquarters in the reign of the Emperor Nintoku, accelerated the need 
of improving land and sea communications and transportation, which 
became all the more essential with the introduction of city-planning 
and the stage system of travelling. 

With regard to the stage system, the writer explains that the Im- 
perial Rescript issued in the Taika era, announcing a great administra- 
tive reform, marked the first effort in Japan toward perfecting the diverse 
land communication and transportation facilities existing in the country, 
and as a consequence, the stage system came to be organized following 
the Chinese model. National highways were constructed and they 
were divided into three categories. All the broad roads were included 
in the category of Sanyo Road, the medium-sized highways in the 
category of Tokai-do and small roads were designated as lesser highways. 
Evety national road had places of rest on a journey at certain specified 
distances and, owing to this system of travelling by stages, communica- 
tions and transportation on the national highways came to be regulated 
by the stage system. The maintenance cost of every stage was met by 
the income derived from agricultural patches attached to it. The 
house designated as a stage-house performed duties similar to those of a 
Chinese or a Roman stage-house, but the main difference was that it 
enjoyed the privilege of exemption from certain taxes. 

It is unfortunate that the stage system fell into decline before 
becoming useful to the general public. The causes of such a decline 
were that it was utilized exclusively by official messengers, that the 
police supervision barriers erected by the warrior familie$ after the 
Kamakura period at places of strategic importance restricted the flow 
of free traffic, and that the consolidation of power by different manor 
lords enabled them to control the movement of the people living within 
their territorial limits. In this way, the control of the stage system 
shifted from the hands of the State to the local military magnates. 

The State control over national highways became feeble toward 
the end of the Heian period, but when Yoritomo became Shogun and 
established his seat of administration at Kamakura, he found it neces- 
sary to improve the system of travelling by stages in order to remain 
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in touch with the Imperial Court which was then at Kyoto. Thereafter, 
owing to successive civil wats the stage system fell into decary, and it 
was only after the subjugation ofall manor lords by Hidéyoshi Toyotomi 
that it was revived in an efficient form. Then during the Tokugawa 
period it was brought to perfection. 

The writer says that the Tokugawa régime’s communication 
and transportation policy was directed toward establishing a certain 
number of stages on each of the important national highways designated 
by it and making all travellers to put up at each stage so as to regulate 
the speed of journey. Every stage was provided with food supplies 
and other necessary commodities. When official supplies were found 
inadequate for the maintenance of a stage, the local people were made 
to cover the deficit out of their own means, and this practice was called 
sukégoh. \t often involved the requisition of cattle or human labour 
from the local farmers who at times became so embarrassed that they 
revolted against this measure of the authorities. The enforcement of 
the practice of swkégoh was the most glaring defect of the stage system 
during the Tokugawa period. 

In pursuance of its communication and transportion policy, the 
Tokugawa administration established fifty-three stages on the Tokai-do, 
the most important of the five national highways designated by it. 
For reasons connected with police supervision, it erected barriers at 
certain key points. However, as it encouraged all legitimate traffic 
on national roads, both land and sea communications and transporta- 
tion improved, thereby causing an expansion of domestic markets and 
increased economic benefits to the general populace. Although the 
sukégoh practice hampered the efficiency of the land traffic system to 
some extent, nevertheless the communication and transportation policy 
of the Tokugawa régime on the whole stimulated the cultural develop- 

ment of the nation. 

In the Meiji era, the entire communication and transportation system 
in the country was revolutionized to make it fall in line with the diverse 
communication and transportation systems of the West. Consequently, 
not only all the national highways were further improved, but new 
toads were opened, followed by the construction of railroads and 
merchant shipping. The execution of the modern communication and 
transportation plan in the Meiji era gave an epochal turn to the promo- 
tion of national culture, and subsequently in the Taisho and the current 
Showa eras Japan’s various systems of communications and transporta- 
tion became quite up to date. Today the communication and transpor- 
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tation system existing in Japan is in no way inferior to that of any front- 
rank nation. 

This publication, probably the first of its kind in Japan so far as 
the relation between culture and communications and transportation 
is concetned, contains many thoughtful suggestions and arguments, 
Its main feature is that it points out that whenever a communication 
and transportation reform was catried out in the past, it invariably 
sputted the advancement of national culture. This novel treatment 
of the subject is, indeed, attractive. 


Eiga Gojuntn-shi, (Cinema Stride in Fifty Years). By Tsuned 
Hazumi. The Masu Shoboh, Tokyo. pp. 450. 2.80 yen. 


Since Thomas Edison invented kinetoscope on October 6, 1889, 
cinematography has made a remarkable stride in the world. Ac- 
cording to the author, this machine was first imported into Japan by 
Shinji Takahashi in the Meiji era at a cost of ¥3,600. Short pictures, 
depicting street scenes of America, its fire-fighting operations and cer- 
tain phases of its life, were first shown in the Shinko Club, Kobe, then 
in certain showhouses of Asakusa, Tokyo, and finally in Hokkaido. 

The book at the outset describes the development of cinemato- 
gtaphy in the United States and Europe and says that up to the twenty- 
ninth year of Meiji the exhibition of motion pictures in Japan was still 
in the trial stage. It then mentions that on June 21 of the thirty-second 
year of Meiji first public screening was held at the Kabuki Theatre, 
Tokyo. In making this historical observation, it points out that the 
Japanese pioneers of cinema industry were extremely enthusiastic to 
popularize this new entertainment in the country. 

Dwelling on the pictures produced in Japan in the beginning, the 
author refers to the filming of the life of famous “ pistol-burglar”’ Sada- 
kichi Shimizu, the “‘Futari Doh-joji,” a popular kabwki drama, and 
the scenes of wrestling tournaments at Ryogoku, Tokyo. He also 
gives short accounts of such pictures as ‘‘ Sarashina-himé ”’ (Princess 
Sarashina), in which Danjuro Ichikawa, noted Aabuki actor, took the 
leading part, “‘ Momijigari”? (Hunting of Maples), in which another 
well-known kabuki actor, Kikugoro Onoyé, played the leading character 
role of Korémori and “‘ Hashi-Bénkei ” (Bénkei at the Bridge), in which 
Gado Kataoka acted as Bénkei, the main character in the play. Besides 
these, he alludes to “‘ Nio-no-Ukisu”’ (Floating Nest of a Grebe) 
featuring Ganjiro Nakamura and the fifth scene of ‘‘ Chushingura ” 
(Forty-seven Ronins), in which Nizayémon Kataoka played the 
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leading part. ‘Then he adds that it is significant that in making 
Japanese pictutes, the promoters and producers fully utilized the 
services of prominent Aabuki actors to popularize the movie enterprise. 

Toward the latter part of the Meiji era, when the Sino-Japanese 

War broke out, Tsunékichi Shibata and Komakichi Fukaya joined the 
Japanese expeditionary forces as cameramen and shot many interest- 
ing war scenes. On returning home, they exhibited them at the Kinryu- 
kan, a cinema house in Asakusa, Tokyo, thereby opening the era of 
showing war news in Japan. During the Russo-Japanese Wat, many 
epochal events, such as the surrender of Port Arthur to the Japanese 
forces and the interview between General Nohgi and General Stoessel 
were filmed, and these newsreels ate now being pteserved as important 
historical records. 

In tracing the development of Japanese cinema, the writer states 
that it became popular on account of the production of “‘zigoma” 
pictures, which represented scenes from detective stories, exposing 
action thrills in regard to the apprehension of gangsters by detectives. 
He is also of the opinion that public interest shown in connection with 
the newsreels dealing with the exploration of the South Pole by Lieu- 
tenant Shirasé stimulated national enthusiasm for screen shows. 

In respect of the commercial side of cinema enterprise, the author 
explains that during the first four years of Taisho not only cinema busi- 
ness trusts were formed, but also the Japan Cinema Company, populat- 
ly called the Nikkatsu, was established. He then goes on to say that 
the organization of the Mukojima Studio, and the successful presenta- 
tion of the “‘ Fukkatsu ” (Resurrection) and ‘“‘ Hototoghisu ” (Cuckoo), 
two new school dramas, increased closer contacts between the new 
school theatrical bodies and the cinema artists. Also the growth of 

serial pictures contributed their respective shares to stabilize the com- 
mercial and industrial phases of picture-making. Thereafter, the inaugu- 
tation of the Natural Colour Cinema Company and the advent of talk- 
ing picture assured the progressive advancement of Japanese cinema. 

During the first World War, Western films, particularly that 
of the United States, exercised considerable influence on the production 
of Japanese pictures. After its termination, German, Italian and French 
films began to find their way into this country, but they failed to com- 
pete with American pictures. In this connection, the volume mentions 
that at one time the German picture “‘ Capitain’s Daughter ” attracted 
the notice of cinema-goers to such an extent that it was later adapted 
into Japanese and produced in a new Japanese form. Furthermore, the 
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volume recognizes the fact that the growth of Hollywood as the most 
important cinema production centre in the world spurred the activity 
of other nations, including Japan, to propagate their respective cinema 
industries. On the other hand, not only various cinema companies of 
America opened theit branches in Japan, but also America pictures be- 
came popular in the country. This popularity, however, caused the 
Japanese cinema producers to assimilate the art and technique of Holly- 
wood with the object of fully expanding the scope of indigenous indus- 
try. Consequently, Japanese pictures shortly displaced American ones 
in point of national popularity, though the educated people of im- 
portant cities retained their enthusiasm for witnessing Hollywood films. 
Before the end of the first decade of Taisho, a movement was 
began to make the production of pictures as up to date as possible. 
For this purpose the Cinema Art Association was set up and this was 
followed by the appearance of the Taisho Cinema Company, the Im- 
perial Cinema Company and the Shohchiku Cinema Company. The 
Taisho Cinema Company employed Jun-ichiro Tanizaki, a noted novelist, 
and Thomas Kurihara, who had learnt art direction in the United States, 
as film directors. It was Thomas Kurihara who introduced a great 
number of American screen technicalities into Japanese cinema produc- 
tion, including the novelties of “‘close up” and “‘cut back.” The 
Shohchiku Cinema Company, which became its rival, immediately 
established a training school for cinema actors with Kaoru Osanai, 
who was the leader of the new school theatrical art, as director and a 
teaching staff consisting of Masao Kumé, Kazo Saito, Shoh-yo Matsui, 
Minoru Murata and Henry Kotani, the last-named being specially 
brought from America to supervise art directions. The Shohchiku 
made many pictures, but all of them were not well received by the 
cinema public. Even then it contributed greatly to the development of 
picture-making in that it turned out a number of excellent directors. 

In the meantime, the Kamata Studio of the Shohchiku began to 
exert its best efforts to train film actresses, with the result that the newly 
trained actresses began to displace the onmagata, who were male actors 
personating as females. Within a short time actresses Yoshiko Kawata, 
Nobuko Satsuki and Yuriko Hanabusa not only excelled such onnagata 
as Teinosuké Kinugasa and Takéo Oguri of the Japan Cinema Company 
in acting, but became extremely popular with the film fans. This shows 
that the rise of a new class of film actresses gave a new direction to the 
production of pictures, and the consequent teamwork between actors 
and actresses served the purpose of adding vividness and reality to 
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action sequences. At this juncture, Teinosuké Kinugasa and fourteen 
other artists of the Japan Cinema Company tendered their resignation. 
This caused it to acknowledge the need of having acttesses, and so it 
employed Shizuyé Natsukawa and Yoshiko Okada through the as- 
sistance of the Butai Kyokai (Stage Association). . 
When the seismic disaster of 1923 wrought havoc in the Kanto 
district, almost all the cinema houses in Tokyo and picture reels in 
their possession were destroyed. But with the start of the reconstruc- 
tion work in the metropolis, the cinema companies at once began to 
revive their activities, with the consequence that at an eatly date new 
motion pictures came to be exhibited in newly built cinema houses. 
For atime, soon after the calamity, newsteels depicting the tragic scenes 
of the earthquake remained extremely popular. Then, in the opinion 
of the author, an individualistic tendency came to prevail in the produc- 
tion of pictures, simultaneosuly with the growth of activity for the 
presentation of historical dramas, cultural aspects and patriotic sequels. 
‘All these new traits helped the speedy restoration of cinema industry. 
Later on, the outbreak of the Manchurian affair brought a new awaken- 
ing in the country—an awakening which also made its mark felt in 
the production of movies, and as a result, the individualistic tendency 
began to disappear. . 

Dwelling on the growth of talking pictures in Japan, the writer 

acknowledges the technical influence of the United States on this lates 
aspect of cinema industry, and says that soon after the invention of 
talking machines by America the cinema companies of Japan began to 
nationalize them, as well as the art of making talkies. Because of this 
reason, Japan has been able to develop its talking picture industry in 
its own way. The first talkie production was started with the establish- 
ment of the Toho Cinema Company, and now that the silent picture 
has gone out of fashion in Japan as in other countries, the talking picture 
with their new techniques and styles of acting represent the latest tenden- 
cies of the Japanese cinema art. 

The book also explains the value of cultural films and newsteels 
in enhancing the cultural, national and international outlook of the 
people. It makes pertinent remarks to justify the necessity of having 
more cultural films and newsreels during wartime, for they impart 
easily understandable objective lessons. This is the reason why the 
author is emphatic that at this time, when the Pacific war is continuing, 
Japan must make energetic endeavour to produce war pictures, as 
well as pictures depicting national virility and other peculiarities of 
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the nation for the benefit of the peoples of the southern countries. 
Crammed with historical facts and records, this book makes an 
interesting sutvey of the fifty years’ progress of the cinema industry 
of Japan, and shows how step by step it has fought its way to attain 
its present standard of national popularity. 


WAKO KENKYU (FREEBOOTERS OF JAPAN). By Fuxuju 
TOHMARU AND Hrpé-1cHiRo Mocut. The Chuoh Kobhron-sha, 
Tokyo. pp. 300. 1.80 yen. 


While most of the books written or the subject of Japanese wako 
(freebooters) are based on material gathered from old literature and 
records, the volume under review is featured by personal observations 
and investigations made by the authors during their military service 
in the current war in this part of the globe. None of the books pre- 
viously published contain maps showing the activities of the wako. 
This book, however, has a detailed map which traces the movements of 
the wako and their exploits. 

The volume has three chapters and an appendix. The first part 
explains how the Japanese freebooters undertook the task of encourag- 
ing overseas development and a colonial policy. It also refers to the 
extent of study made by the Chinese nationals on the adventures of 
the wako, and gives the name of the Chinese books published on the 
subject. Then it goes on to trace the origin of the wako activity and 
its development. It adds that it is not accurately known when the 
wako came into being. However, it is gathered that just before the 
abortive Yuan invasion of Japan, waka opetations had commenced 
along the coast of Korea. The history of the Yuan Dynasty of China 
indicates that in 1282 Japanese pirates raided a certain coastal district 
of Korea and devastated it, killing inhabitants and razing houses. 

According to the writers, the development of the wako was 
due to internal, external and psychological causes. They point out 
that, owing to a seties of internal disturbances and civil wars after the 
Yuan invasion episode, the country became impoverished, causing the 
tise of a class of pirates. The external cause was the prohibition of 
Japan’s intercourse with China and Korea by the Yuan and Ming 
rulers of the continent—a prohibiton which embarrassed Japan’s 
economic position to such an extent that a class of people resorted 
to buccaneeting to satisfy their economic needs. The psychological 

factor was the failure of the Mongol invasion which spurred the military 
spirit of certain classes to take revenge on China by conducting wako 
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operations. ihe 

The authors classify the wako petiod into three divisions—Korean, 
Chinese and South Sea periods, and they review the development of the 
dating exploits of the freebooters. Those wako who invaded Korea 
extended their predatory expeditions to the maritime provinces: of 
China and fought sanguinary battles with the Ming forces, causing 
the latter to suffer great casualties and loss of castles. Their raids were 
suspended during the period from 1446 to 1557 due to four reasons : 
first, the Ashikaga family assuming the control of the administration 
took steps to suppress piracy ; second the Ming régime of China 
strengthened its coastal defence ; third China resumed its trade relations 
with Japan; and fourth the wako lost many of their leaders in theit 
fights with the Ming forces, finally suffering a crushing defeat in a 
naval battle. After the lapse of this period, the ako activity was 
revived and the writers desctibe the battles fought in the following 
places : Hai-yen, Pema-miao, Cheh-shan, Meng Chia-yen, Chia-hsing, 
Chang-an, Hsia-shih, Chang-te, Wang Chiang-ching, Nanking, Tung- 
hsiang, Hang-chou and Shanghai. 

The second chapter alludes to the diplomatic manceuvres initiated 
by the Ming Government to suppress the exploits of the wako, and 
gives descriptions of the sea routes by which they came and the points 
where they landed to start their operations. It then relates all the 
defence measures employed by the Chinese Government to protect its 
important coastal sectors, and significantly adds that it had to establish 
look-out posts, fortresses and castles to cope with the wako activities. 
Then it dwells on the organization of the Chinese army and navy of 
that time and the weapons used by them. 

The third chapter has a section which deals with the prohibition 
of trade during the Ming Dynasty and the consequent rise of the Che- 
kiang financial clique. It states that in the second year of the Chia- 
tsing era of the Ming Dynasty, Yoshioki Oh-uchi, a Japanese feudal lord 
under the Ashikaga Shogunate, sent to Ningpo two envoys named 
Sohsétsu and Kéndoh, both priests, who carried tribute for the Ming 
Emperor. Immediately thereafter, two more similar envoys named 
Zuisa and Sohso-kyo were dispatched by Takakuni Hosokawa, another 
feudal lord. Just before these envoys were received in audience by 
the Emperor, Sohso-kyo, who was a Ming man and who was born in 

Ningpo, arranged to be received first by influencing certain Ming 
officials through allurements. However, the Emperor received 
all the envoys together. But when the envoys of Oh-uchi learned 
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of the duplicity of Sohso-kyo, they burned the boats of Hosokawa’s 
envoys and assassinated Zuisa and several high Chinese officials who 
had aided Sohso-kyo. The perpetrators were arrested and put in jail. 
As an aftermath of this incident, a serious disturbance broke out in 
Chekiang, and the Ming Government prohibited the entry of Japanese 
citizens into the country, with the result that the intercourse between 
the two nations came to a temporary standstill. This development, 
coupled with consequent aggravation of Japan’s economic embarrass- 
ment due to repeated civil wars, gave rise to smuggling operations, and 
fresh troubles ensued. The Chinese merchants of the martime pro- 
vinces taking advantage of the disorder prevented Japanese goods 
from entering their spheres of influence. 

The writers in discussing the activities of Chinese pirates state 
that Wang-chih, Su-hai and two other Chinese buccaneers came over to 
Kyushu and organized a large fleet of pirate ships in co-operation with 
the wako of that district. Then they began to conduct raids on the 
interior of China. At the same time, many unscrupulous merchants 
of Chekiang Province and the neighbouring maritime provinces 
started the practice of smuggling Japanese goods into China on a large 
scale in collusion with the pirates. Some time they bought up the 
entire loot of the latter, thereby making a fabulous amount of money. 

In conclusion, the third chapter remarks that as in the past Chekiang 
financial clique played an important rdle in the conduct of Chinese 
economy, so in the present Shanghai has become the centre of activities 
of the Chekiang financial magnates, most of whom hail from Ningpo. 
There are at present 400,000 wealthy Chinese merchants in Shanghai, 
the majority of whom come from Ningpo. The Ningpo merchants 
ate scattered throughout China and their boats can always be seen 
plying up and down the Yangtze. Not only in commerce, but also 
in industrial field they are financing various enterprises. In fact, they 
form the mainstay of Chinese capitalism. 

When the China affair broke out, the Chekiang financial potents 
offered their aids to General Chiang Kai-shek, and they are still support- 
ing him. However, with the consolidation of the new Nanking 
administration and the disappearance of Anglo-American influences 
from greater East Asia due to Japanese successes in the current Pacific 
war, a turn for better is gradually becoming visible. 

The authors then explain the relationship that existed between the 
wako and the Huachiao—overseas Chinese merchants. In their opinion, 
both the Japanese wako and the Chinese pirates in the southern countries 
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used to act in collaboration having a common base of operation on the 
continent, and furthermore, this understanding facilitated the settle- 
ment of freebooters of either side in the southern regions. Hence, 
the ancestors of Huachiao are those Chinese pirates who were in close 
touch with the Japanese wako. 

The volume mentions that the term wako was frequently used by 
China in the Ming period, and that due attention was paid by the con- 
tinent to make a systematic study of all its aspects. Many stories 
wete penned by Chinese writers centring on the exploits of the wako. 
Even now there exists many popular wako stories. The book under 
review gives a graphic account of the circumstances connected with 
the end of Wangchih and Su-hai, who acted as leaders of the Chinese 
wako, and narrates how the Ming authorities entrapped them by em- 
ploying a ruse and put them to death. 

Since this volume, apart from its historical analysis, is featured by 
many episodes depicting the life of both Japanese and Chinese wako, 
it is extremely attractive, and moreover, as it contains many new facts, 
it is fresh and informative. 
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August 2t The Imperial Head- 
quarters announces that Japanese 
gatrison forces on Makin Island at 
the northern tip of the former British- 
owned Gilbert Islands, despite their 
numerical inferiority, completely re- 
pulsed approximately 200 American 
soldiers who had effected a landing on 
the island at dawn on August 17. 
The Gilbert Islands were occupied by 
Japanese forces at the outset of the 
Pacific war. 

August 22 The engineering 
units of the Japanese Army are 
awatded honours by the War Minis- 
try in appreciation of their successful 
exploits which during the Malay 
campaign and this fact has come to 
the know- ledge of His Majesty the 
Emperor. 

The Government of Brazil an- 
nmounces that Brazil has declared 
wat on Germany and Italy. Its 
policy toward Japan remains neutral. 

Seven mote war prisoners’ camps 
ate set up in Korea, Taiwan, Thai- 
land, Malaya, the Philippines, Java 
and Borneo. 

August 24 Former Chief Abbot 
Koh-yén Ohtani of the East Honganji 
Temple, Kyoto, has made public 
his intention to visit Thailand with 
the Government’s understanding to 
bring about more closer relations be- 
tween Japan and Thailand through 
Buddhism. 

August 25 For the cause of In- 
dian independence, Thailand will do 
its best in close co-operation with 


Japan, Premier Pibul Songgram de- 
clares when interviewed by Japanese 
newspaper correspondents at Bang- 
kok. 

The Duke of Kent, youngest 
brother of King George VI of 
Greater Britain, is killed when a 
Sunderland flying-boat carrying him 
to Iceland from London crashes 
north of Scotland. All members of 
the crew are also killed, according 
to a London communiqué announ- 
cing the British royal family’s first 
fatality since the outbreak of the war. 
The Duke of Kent was en route to 
Iceland to assume his new post as air 
inspector of the British expeditionary 
forces there. 

August 26 Japanese air units 
continue their activity over enemy 
bases in Australia. In a large-scale 
attack launched on Port Darwin on 
August 24, 14 enemy planes were 
downed by the Japanese “ wild 
eagles.” Two days later, Broome, 
an important point on the north- 
western coast of Australia, was sub- 
jected to a severe air attack, 

August 27 Further heavy losses 
were suffered by the United States 
Navy in what has been named the 
second battle off the Solomons. 
Japanese naval units, engaging te- 
inforcements of the American Navy 
to the east of the Solomons on 
August 24, repulsed them after in- 
flicting heavy losses. One large 
American aircraft-carrier of a new 
type was seriously damaged and 
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another airctaft-carrier of medium bassador Chu Min-yi to this country 
size and a battleship of the Penmsy/- to strengthen further the ties binding 
vania class were mote ot less setious- Japan and China. 
ly disabled, according to results -Amgust 29 Eloquent testimony of 
ascertained up to August 27 and re- the healthy condition in which 
leased by the Imperial Headquarters. Japan’s finance stands today is seen 
Japanese losses consisted of one in an announcement by the Finance 
small aircraft-carrier seriously dama- Ministry showing that the grand 
ged and one destroyer sunk. total of the revenue for the 1941-42 
August 28 Another important fiscal year increased by ¥2,156,000,- 
step in the direction of perfecting the ooo over the revenue for the pre- 
national defence structure is taken vious fiscal year. 
by the Government. It comes in the August 30 For the purpose of 
form of a decision of the Cabinet to combating the propaganda broad- 
set up a corporate juridical body casts by enemy organs, the Broad- 
under the direct supervision of the casting Corporation of Japan has 
Cabinet to co-ordinate the work of planned a wholesale enlargement and 
the more important of the inquiry improvement of its international 
associations and research institutes. department. Efforts will be exerted 
It will be called the Inquiry and to keep world listeners-in, especially, 
Research League. those in America, informed of actual 
The unrest in India continues un- war results. . 
abated and the death list is mounting August 3x In line with the po- 
steadily. Many more influential pulation policy of the Government 
Indians have been arrested and brutal which aims at increasing the popula- 
attacks by the police on student tion of Japan to 100,000,000 by the 
demonstrators continue, but there thirty-fifth year of Showa (1960), the 
has been no slackening in the Matrimonial Consulation Office in the 
nationalist agitation for securing Welfare Ministry will be dissolved 
political freedom. Meanwhile, Mah- and replaced by the Dai Nippon 
atma Gandhi has been prohibited to Matrimonial Service in the near 
communicate with outside cirlces future. The headquarters will be 
and he is not even allowed to read established in the same ministry 


newspapers. and will have branches at the seats 
The Foreign Office announces the of prefectural governments. 
decision of the Government to September rt The Board of In- 


dispatch three outstanding statesmen formation announces that the Go- 
as special ambassadors on a mission vernment has decided to create a 
to Nanking. They are former Pre- Ministry for Greater East Asia 
mier Baron Kiichiro Hiranuma, for- Affairs which is expected to be 
mer Foreign Minister Hachiro Arita established on October 1, when a 
and former Communications Minister new minister to head it will be ap- 
Ryutaro Nagai. The purpose of the pointed. It will be the general 
mission will be to return the courtesy organ for conducting adminstra- 
to the Nanking Government which tive work covering the fields 
previously dispatched President of politics, economy and culture 
Wang Ching-wei and Special Am- within the greater East Asia co-pros- 
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perity sphere excepting Japan Ptoper, September 2, issues a message to 
ties rounes “a rien ce All Tokyo citizens, in which he a that 
s pute'y diplomatic nature, Tokyo is the nucleus of the greater 
owever, will be left to the juris- East Asia emancipation drive and 
diction of the Foreign Office. the movement for regenerating 
Premier Hidéki Tohjo, concurrent- the races of greater East Asia. 
ly War Minister, now holds a third September 4 In response to the 
portfolio, that of Foreign Affairs. Government policy of simplifica- 
His assumption of this additional tion of the administrative machinery, 
duty came as a result of Shighénori a drastic reform in municipal ad- 
Togo S fesignation as Foreign Minis- ministration is decided upon by 
ter. Shighénoti Togo hasbeen nomi- Mayor Ayao Kishimoto of Tokyo. 
nated as a member of the House of According to the plan, which is 
Peers following Imperial sanction. drafted with a view to establishing 
September 2 Japanese forces have the wartime structure of the city 
smashed approximately 2,800 Chung- administration, six bureaus and 23 
king troops belonging to the s1st sections are to be abolished. Several 
Army commanded by General Yu new bureaus will be established. 
Hsueh-chung, killing during the Solemn memorial services are held 
engagement their commander Pao in Kalgan in honour of the late His 
Lai-kang and 1,129 troops and Imperial Highness Major Prince 
taking prisoner 594 soldiers, it is Nagahisa Kitashirakawa, who was 
announced officially. killed in action two years ago today 
The anti-British movement in on the Mongolian front. Impres- 
Egypt reached its climax today when sive memorial rites are also held at 
during the celebration of the Egyp- the Tokyo City Public Hall. 
tian Independence Commemoration A shortage in steel of 5,000,000 
Day masses of students clashed with tons of the demand for the current 
British troops stationed in Cairo and yeat is what Ametica is facing today, 
Alexandria. Casualties occurred on according to a New York Times 
both sides, reports reveal. Five dispatch. Shipyards in New Orleans 
members of the Egyptian Royal have been forced to suspend opera- 
Family have been arrested and im- tions due to the acute shortage, while 
ptisoned by the British troops and the Chrysler and Chevrolet factories 
the King is said to be virtually a in Detroit have had to cease building 
hostage in the palace which is en- war tanks for the same reason. It 
circled by armed forces. is thus believed hardly likely that the 
Agriculture and Forestry Minister United States will be able to fulfil 
Hiroya Ino is received in audience its contracts with the Allies under 
by His Majesty the Emperor and the Lease-Lend Act. 
submits a teport on this year’s rice September y In a statement issued 
crop condition in the Empire. The to foreign correspondents spokes- 
situation this year is very favourable, man Tomokazu Hori of the Board 
accotding to Minister Ino. of Information expresses his deep 
September 3 Mayor Chou Huseh- sympathy with the American youths 
chang of the Nanking Special Muni- who are being sent to the fronts in 
cipality, who arrived in Tokyo on the southern Pacific. He adds that 
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these youths ate going to wat zones 
believing that they are dedicating 
their lives to the cause of their coun- 
try, but, in reality, they are being 
merely utilized for the benefit of the 
party politics of American statesmen. 
September 7 The War Ministry 
announces that citations have been 
granted by Lieutenant-General Taka- 
shi Sakai, supreme commander of 
the Japanese Army forces in the 
Hongkong area, to the following for 
brilliant services rendered: The 
Nishiyama unit, the Iwai engineering 
cotps, Lieutenant Zempei Masujima, 
three members of the Tanaka unit, 
the Kishi engineering company, the 
Suzukawa engineering unit, the unit 
attached thereto, the unit co-operating 
therewith and the Takatsuki flight 
company. The War Ministry an- 
nounces at the same time that the 
fact that these citations have been 
granted has been brought to the 
notice of His Majesty the Emperor. 
Declaring that Japan is fully pre- 
pated for a long-drawn-out war, 
Captain Hidéo Hiraidé of the Navy 
press section of the Imperial Head- 
quarters in a special newspaper 
atticle says that the nation will con- 
tinue to fight, irrespective of time 
limit to realize its war aims. 
September 8 President Roosevelt 
in his Labour Day speech says: 
“Today, exactly nine months after 
Pearl Harbour, we have sent over- 
seas three times more men than we 
transported to France in the first 
nine months of the first World War. 
We have done this in spite of greater 
danger and fewer ships. And every 
week sees a gain in the actual num, 
ber of American men and weapons 
in the fighting areas. These te- 
inforcements in men and munitions 
are continuing and will continue to 


flow.” 

September 9 Proving that Japan 
controls the air over all occupied 
ateas in the southern region, Japa- 
nese aerial fighting units shoot down 
three Blenheim and two Lockheed 
bombers over Akyab on the western 
coast of Burma. 

September 10 The programme for 
the motion picture campaign in the 
southern region is mapped out at 
the Vice-Ministers conference. Ac- 
cording to the programme, the exist- 
ing South Seas Motion Picture 
Corporation will be dissolved and 
instead the Motion Picture Distribu- 
tion Company will take charge of 
the distribution of moving pictures 
and materials for cinema production, 
their importation and exportation 
and all other incidental affairs. 

It is announced that a formation 
of more than a dozen Manchoukuo 
Army planes comprising an ait 
mission headed by Major-General 
Lou Wen-lin, commander of the 
Peace Preservation Corps, will arrive 
in Tokyo on September 16. The 
purpose of the mission is to extend 
gratitude to the Japanese Army and 
especially to aeronautical circles in 

Japan for assistance given in building 
up the Manchoukuoan Army aif 
corps 

September rz Severely attacking 
the United States Government for 
the treatment meted out to Japanese 
evacuees and internees, spokesman 
Tomokazu Hori of the Board of 
Information in a statement issued to 
foreign correspondents terms its 
action as unfair, unjustifiable and in- 
humane. “The American Govern- 
ment is today writing the darkest 
and ugliest page of American history, 
thus adding an infamous chapter 
entitled ‘ Persecution in the Land of 
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Liberty’ to the annals of human U.S. 


history,” he avers. 

Despite the enforcement of ruth- 
less oppressive measures, the Indian 
masses bravely keep up their fight for 
national independence. Rioting con- 
tinues unabated. Reports that ate 
filtering through clearly indicate that 
mass demonstrations against the 

‘British Rai are causing no amount of 
wotries to It. 

September 13 The thirtieth anniver- 
saty of the death of General Count 
Marésuké Noghi, hero of the siege 
war of Port Arthur during the Russo- 
Japanese War, who committed suicide 
with Countess Shizuko Noghi, wife, 
following the Emperor Meji to 
the grave, is commemorated at 
the Noghi Shrine, Tokyo. 

September 14 Mahatma Gandhi, 
incarcerated leader of the Indian 
National Congress, is reported to be 
sufferring from ill-health. 

September ry Marking the tenth 
anniversary of the founding of 
Manchoukuo, appropriate celebra- 
tions are observed in that country 
and Japan. Opening the gala fate 
staged at Nanling, His Majesty the 
Emperor of Manchoukuo treads an 
Imperial Rescript which His Imperial 
Majesty issues for the historic oc- 
casion. In Tokyo, the celebrations 
ate highlighted by a grand gather- 
ing at the Hibiya Public Hall and 
a luncheon given by the Manchou- 
kuo Embassy. 

September 16 The U.S. Western De- 
fence Command announces that the 
American mainland had experienced 
its first Japanese aerial assault when, 
on September 9, a Japanese seaplane 
dropped an incendiary bomb in the 
southwestern part of Oregon which 
caused a fire. The plane was last 
seen making its way seaward, the 


announcement states, adding 
that on the same day an American 
patrol craft had spotted a submarine 

of an unknown nationality at a 

point about 30 nautical miles off the 

Oregon coast. 

September 17 Japan’s structure for 
meeting the needs in the construc- 
tive side of the war of greater East 
Asia is completed with the appoint- 
ment of a regular Foreign Minister 
and a Minister without portfolio. 
Mr. Masayuki Tani, President of 
the Boatd of Information, is the 
new Foreign Minister. He will hold 
the post of President of the Board 
of Information concurrently. The 
new Minister without portfolio is 
Kazuo Aoki, the highest economic 
adviser to the Chinese . National 
Government. Mr. Kumaichi Yama- 
moto, acting Foreign Vice-Minister, 
is appointed full-time Foreign Vice- 
Minister. 

September 18 Belatedly admitting 
the loss of the 19,990-ton aircraft- 
cartier Yorktown in the sea battle 
off Midway on June 5, the United 
States Navy Department announces 
that the carrier and the 1,570-ton 
destroyer Hammann wete sunk. On 
June 10, the Japanese Imperial 
Headquarters announced that an 
Enterprise-type aircraft-carrier and 
a LHornet-type aircraft-carrier were 
sunk by the Japanese Navy. The 
Hornet is a sister-ship of the Yorktown. 

In his third public speech since 
his return to the United States, which 
he delivered at Syracuse, New York, 
former Ambassador to Japan Joseph 
C. Grew warns the American people 
of the mighty strength of Japan for 
the third time. A report received 
here quotes Mr. Grew as saying 
that ‘the United States can defeat 
Japan only by a knockout—only 
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by a physical destruction or an utter 
exhaustion of her manpower as 
well as her material power.’ In 
conclusion, the former Ambassador 
temarks: “I have lived in Japan 
for ten years and I know the Japa- 
nese intimately. The Japanese will 
not crack—they will not crack 
morally or psychologically or 
economically.” 

September 19 An important in- 
dicator of the fact that the neutrality 
policy is being widely supported in 


Argentina is seen in the tejection 
of the proposal by the Foreign Affairs 
Committee of the Argentine Cham- 
ber of Deputies to sever relations 
with Axis countries. The rejection 
is carried by a majority vote. 

September 20 The whole nation 
observes the third Aviation Day with 
much enthusiasm because of the 
glorious victories the Japanese Army 
and Navy air forces have gained in 
every battle since the beginning 
of the Pacific war. 
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AMERICAN ILL-TREATMENT OF JAPANESE EVACUEES, STATEMENT 
GIVEN TO FOREIGN CORRESPONDENTS BY T. HORI, THE 
BOARD OF INFORMATION, SEPTEMBER 11, 1942 


All American evacuees, including high ranking officials, newspapermen 
and merchants, who have just returned to the United States on the first 
exchange of civilian nationals, are now pouring out in unison tales of cruelty 
and horror alleged to have been suffered by them in Japan. It must be stated 
frankly and honestly that the Americans were accorded the most considerate 
treatment as could be expected under wartime conditions and that the tales 
told by the American repatriates are either utterly unfounded or so exag- 
gerated that they cannot be considered the thoughts of an honest conscience. 

The American Government should have been informed by the Interna- 
tional Red Cross representative in Tokyo that our treatment of internees 
and war prisoners in Japan and Japanese occupied zones is of a high order. 
No plainer proof exists than in the fact that several thousand American and 
British nationals still remaining in Shanghai are at this very moment living 
normal lives with hardly any restraint, still enjoying movies and dancing. 

Whatever may be the fantastic stories of these Americans, they do not 
comapte in the least with the unfair, unjustifiable and inhuman treatment 
meted out to the Japanese evacuees and intetnees at the hands of the American 
authorities. Let me point out a few examples on the basis of objective ac- 
counts by actual witnesses. 

Many Japanese evacuees on the point of leaving America were subject- 
ed to the least necessary and the most humiliating investigations by the 
American officials—a detailed description of which makes me breathless with 
shame. In the investigation before boarding the exchange vessel, they were 
obliged, regardless of age or sex, to strip off their clothes—a flagrant violation 
of the mutual agreement on the treatment of their nation also. 

Not satisfied with strip-teasing, the American officials cut open coat 
lapels and removed the heels of shoes. And on top of all this the Japanese 
were divested of most of their personal effects ; even such trifles as watches, 
shoes, towels, tooth brushes and shaving creams were not overlooked by the 
petty American officials to satisfy their own greed. So extreme have been 
the American methods of investigation and search that quite a number 
of Japanese even committed suicide to evade the indignities and tortures. 

These are only a few of many examples of American maltreatment of 
the Japanese. Serious though they were, however, they do not compare 
in scope and intensity with the treatment accorded evety one of Japanese 
blood who used to reside on the west coast, numbering nearly one hundred 
and thirty thousands. 
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Honest and simple Japanese farmers, businessmen and shopkeepers, 
they migrated to America first at the invitation of American industry and 
later to seek a new life in the land of liberty and equality. They worked 
diligently, reclaimed the waste lands and transformed them into fertile valleys, 
reared wholesome families, gave the best of American education to their 
children and annually contributed more than a hundred million dollars to 
American wealth. Furthermore, to advance their common welfare, they 
created various Japanese associations which were dedicated only to civic 
duties and good citizenship. They also established many cultural centres 
with the genuine desire to introduce the culture of the old Orient to their 
American neighbours and friends. 


They thought ‘ America is grand!’ Not for a moment did they ever 
dream of the tragic future which awaited them, the most peaceful, the most 
industrious and the most law-abiding people in the land of liberty and justice. 

The first blow was delivered in 1913 in the form of the Alien Land 
Law of California, a measure followed by other states, which deprived them 
not only of the right to own land in the future but even the right to keep 
the land which they had acquired by sheer toil and perseverance. 


Then came the second blow—the Immigration Act of 1924 as a legislation 
which forever separated parents and children, brothers and sisters, husbands 
and wives. It is easy to imagine how these successive measures stunned 
and stupefied the Japanese who had always believed ‘it can’t happen here’ 
in America. However, gallantly and silently they tolerated these disctimina- 
ions and hardships, because they were still permitted to have their humble 
homes to live in and more because they hoped that some day rightminded 
Americans in free America would rise and rectify their mistakes. 

This last and lingering hope was shattered to Pieces by the third and 
fatal blow which came with the present war. From theit productive lands 
and profitable businesses and from their homes on the Pacific coast of America 
built up over the years by honest and patient human toil, they were uprooted 
almost overnight by a presidential decree. 

It took but a moment for the American authorities to dash to pieces not 
only the result of over fifty years of blood, sweat and teats which contributed 
to the increasing prosperity of the Pacific coast but also the very soul of the 
people who devoted their lives to the attainment of a better life and to the 
welfare of the communities in which they lived. Their civic otganizations 
and cultural centres were sensationally raided by the American authorities, 
and thousands of Japanese were arrested or interned only because they spoke 
on community welfare and Japanese culture. All the rest of the Japanese 
regardless of age, sex ot nationality, thousands upon thousands of them, 
wete driven out of their established homes without a moment of grace and 


tounded up like cattle into the stables of various tace tracks such as Santa 
Anita and Tanforan which the Am 


etican authorities ingeniously called re- 
ception centres. 
From these stables, the 


mat; ¢ stables, they were again herded in a mass involuntary migta- 
tion into the interior, int 


o heretofore uncultivated desert regions. ‘There 
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they were told ‘folks, help yourselves,’ and left to their own resources, their 
Investments of over $ 100,000,000 in farms alone abandoned, their hard earned 
savings of many years frozen, their husbands and brothers interned in con- 
centration camps, with no hope for the future and in constant feat of arrest 
and further compulsory removal. 

Even more cruel, unjust and inhuman is the fact that no exception what- 
ever was made of the wise’, American-born citizens who know no country 
but America, whose loyalty was devoted to America and who under the Con- 
stitution were guaranteed certain inalienable tights among whichare the freedom 
to live and work as they chose,-all because their parents were racially Japanese. 

This is what the American authorities have done and ate doing this very 
moment. Has the American Government some convincing evidence to 
justify its actions in the court of humantiy ? Is moral decency bankrupt 
in the United States? Is this what the American Government means by 
“free from fear and free from want 2’ Is it this they are now fighting to 
Protect and maintain? What has become of the war aims of America—the 
repeated assurance of ‘ the sovereign equality of people’ or the ‘abolition 
of discrimination between people because of race, creed ot colour ?? 

Let the American Government answer these questions themselves. 
Only let me tell the American people,as well as the world, that whether they 
know it or not, the American Government is today writing the darkest and 

the ugliest page of American history, thus adding the most infamous chapter 
to the annals of human history: ‘Persecution in the Land of Liberty.” 


PRESS INTERVIEW GIVEN BY FOREIGN MINISTER MASAYUKI 
TANI, SEPTEMBER 17, 1942 


(Unofficial Translation) 


Since I have just been appointed to assume the important post of Foreign 
Minister. I shall do my utmost to carry out our wartime diplomacy as ef- 
fectively as our armed forces are operating on all fronts. 

The fundamental policy of our diplomacy will have no change, I ex- 
plicity declare here. I think, I will follow the ex-Foreign Minister’s principles 
on the whole. This is to mean that there will be more consolidation of 
friendly relations among out allies, and that efforts will be directed toward 
the establishment of a new order in the world to the complete exclusion of 
Anglo-Saxon influences, which are being smashed one after another. 

Regarding our co-opetation with Germany and Italy, I will see to it 
that more efforts will be exercised for its tightening in consideration of the 
present stage of our joint war with these nations opposed to us. No change 
will be witnessed in our relations with the Soviet Union. ar. 

There is on the other hand no tangible alteration in the diplomatic prin- 
ciples so far followed in our relations with the countries in the greater 
East Asia co-prosperity sphere. We will fully respect the independence of 
each of these nations. The independence, I hope, will not be of the com- 
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mon nature that each nation is existing apart from each other but of the charac- 
ter that all of the countries are closely united so that theirs will be the in- 
dependence of economics and national defences as well as geographical fea- 
tures. This union will be based on ethical principles. It is there that Japan’s 
national principle of having all the nations in the world enjoy the intimate 
telations with one another is to be most effectively followed. 

My concurrent appointments as Foreign Minister and President of 
the Board of Information have been realized presumably because of the 
expected effective co-ordination between diplomacy and propaganda work at 
this stage of the international situation. My assumption of the two positions 
may have been realized so that the co-working of the Government organs 
will be better facilitated. You may regard the present arrangement as a 
permanent natute. 

As to the raising of the status of the Board of Information to that of a 
Ministry, which is spoken of among some quarters, I am quite opposed to 
that plan. Under the prevailing circumstances, the present system of co- 
working between the two offices will be best suited. 

The fundamental principles with regard to the expected reorganizaiton 
in the internal system in the Foreign Office have already been definitely for- 
mulated. I have not yet heard of the detailed programme of the reorganiza- 
tion. I will examine the details soon and start working on the reorganiza- 
tion in full consideration of the co-ordination to be effected with the organi- 
zation of ithe forthcoming Ministry for ‘Greater East Asia Affairs and the 
Board of Information.’ Also I will closely study the matters related to the 
personnel in the Foreign Office before ordering changes. 


FOREIGN MINISTER TANI’S SPEECH AT THE THIRD SESSION OF THE 
CENTRAL CO-OPERATIVE COUNCIL, SEPTEMBER 26, 1941 


(Unofficial Translation) 


I deem it a great honour and pleasure to speak to you at this session of 
the Central Co-operative Council of the National Service Association—a 
session comparable to a general assembly of the neighbourhood association 
of all Japan—held in the tension of the war of greater East Asia. 

Nine months have gone by since the Imperial Rescript declaring war 
on America and Britain was granted. The Japanese forces, under the August 
Virtue of His Majesty the Emperor, have been scoring unprecedented 
war results, and wherever the Sun Flag is unfurled, not a shadow of any 
enemy is seen. For this I express unbounded gratitude. 

As was made clear in the Imperial Rescript, it was in self-defence against 
Provocation of the most virulent nature by America, Britain and their satellites 
that Japan tose in arms. This needs no reiteration. To preclude a recut- 
rence of the precarious situation that prevailed prior to December 8, 1941, 

Japan must win through, no matter at what costs. 

Righteousness is with us; righteousness is invincible. Ametican- 
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British submission is a foregone conclusion. But parallel with the task 
of crushing our adversaries, America and Britain, the gigantic mission of 
constructing greater East Asia devolves on us. The attainment of our war 


objective is impossible without the accomplishment of this great task of 
construction. 


In other words, in the current conflict, war means construction and 
consttuction at once necessitates war. That is the characteristic of this war. 
Post-war construction such as has been undertaken in the past will not do; 
such leisureliness is denied to us. The war fot self-preservation and self- 
defence is at once a war for the creation of the greater East Asia co-pro- 
spetity sphere in order to ensure the perfecting of self-preservation and 
self-defence. 

In the light of our relations with Germany and Italy, this war is a war 
for setting up a new world order. 

In order to accomplish such a historic and stupendous task, the whole 
nation, united as one man, and with immutable determination and infinite 
courage, must give whole-hearted devotion to their respective duties, thereby 
putting the total strength of the nation into the prosecution of the war. 
Government employees tradesmen, farmers, fishermen, miners, mariners and 
even women and children at home are, one and all, fighters for the country 
itrespective of their spheres of activity. And their respective spheres of ac-, 
tivity constitute a battle front in powder smoke and under a rain of shells. 
With the people on the home front solidified as one mass of steel exerting 
their supreme endeavours in the country’s cause and with the armed forces 
fighting gallantly, I am convinced that victory will be ours and that the mind 
of His Majesty the Emperor may be set at ease. 

You all know that the war has been going on favourably for us. What 
about the enemy ? The American and British Governments, having suffered 
revetse after reverse in rapid succession, are now showing signs of con- 
siderable irritation. At the outset they were counting on a long drawn-out 
wat and are boasting that, with the completion of preparations in two or 
three years hence, they would launch a wholesale offensive. — 

Recently, however, they have come to have idea that this year is a grave 
turning point that will decide the issue of the war and an offensive. With 
this in mind, they appear to be switching to a more positive war policy. In 
Europe they are trying desperately to extend aids to the Soviet Union and 
to set up a second front. In East Asia they are hastening the revitalizing 
of bases on the Australian and Chinese continents, all the while attempting 
persistent counter-attacks against Japan. ; : 

The fury of the joint operations by the Axis nations has considerably 
aggravated the American-British shipping situation, and the ‘London and 
Washington are experiencing great difficulties in prosecuting the war. They 
are taxing their brains to capacity to devise counter-measures, 

The fact must not be lost sight of, however, that neither America nor 
Britain has yet lost fighting spirit. The American people, in particular, are 
growing more setious-minded. 
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At the same time, it is encouraging to see that our allies, Germany and 
Italy, scoring brilliant victories in Europe, in the Atlantic and in North Africa, 
The international situation surrounding Japan has been shaping ad- 
vantageously to Japan. There exists closest unity between Japan and 
Manchoukuo which has just greeted the tenth anniversary of its national 
founding. The National Government of China shares both joys and sottows 
with Japan. Co-operation between Japan on the one hand and Thailand 
and French Indo-China on the other is constantly increasing. Our relations 
with the Soviet Union remain totally unchanged and unaffected. 
Tomorrow, September 27, marks the second anniversary of the con- 
clusion of the Tripartite Pact binding Japan, Germany and Italy. Im- 
mediately upon the outbreak of the war of greater East Asia, the three 
Powers entered into a common pledge to join forces toward the attainment 
of their common goal. me 

By close co-operation among Japan, Germany and Italy, Britain and 
America will be crushed and a new order ushered in. ‘That is as clear as 
daylight. It is incumbent on the Japanese nation to renew its determina- 
tion to presecute this war, however prolonged, and ito overcome gteat 
many difficulties ahead of us. When the 100,000,000 people of Japan forge 
ahead as one mass of fire, we can expect a bright future for our Empire. 


BRAZILIAN MALTREATMENT OF JAPANESE, STATEMENT BY 
T. HORI, THE BOARD OF INFORMATION, 
SEPTEMBER 26, 1942 


(Unofficial Translation) 


The Brazilian Government, influenced by increased political and 
economic pressure brought to bear on them by the United States and Great 
Britain, at last, on the 28th of January, took the thoughtless action of de- 
claring the severance of diplomatic relations with Japan, with which country 
they had maintained cordial relations for along time. Japan, however, with 
an attitude of calmness and broadmindedness, watched the development of 
the situation. 

The Brazilian Government, on the other hand, since the severance of 
diplomatic relations with this country, steadily took steps to maltreat the 
Japanese residents there. A few examples of such inhuman treatment ate 
enumerated below : 

Firstly, it is widely understood that the possession of firearms for 
self-protection is customary and absolutely necessary for the people residing 
in the interior regions of Brazil. San Paulo authorities, under the false 

pretext that all Japanese residents were fifth columinists, confiscated all fite- 
arms in the possession of Japanese residents. Asa consequence, many lawless 
elements, seizing the opportunity presented, threatened the Japanese with 
firearms, committed acts of burglary, caused innumerable casualities and 
even maltreated defenseless Japanese women. Yet, the Brazilian police 
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authorities remained aloof and refrained from taking any effective measure 
for the protection of Japanese residents. 

Secondly, the Brazilian authorities without just reasons, detained the 
Japanese residents and forced them to be confined in the most unhealthy 
quarters. Because of this many Japanese have been seriously impaired in 
their health. 

Thirdly, the Brazilian police authorities indulged in searching the 
Japanese houses and without the slightest provocation arrested the Japanese 
and even took them into police custody, treating them as if they were criminals. 
As a matter of fact many Japanese were often threatened with physical 
violence and many were actually hurt. 

The Brazilian police authorities entering Japanese stores, seized various 
merchandise and they carried away whatever they could take, after eating 
and drinking as they pleased without paying. To cite an extreme example, 
a certain Japanese was requested by a Brazilian chief of police to hand over 
the money inhis possession. On refusing, the police immediately imprison- 
edhim. Such unjust and inhuman acts of physical violence, persecution 
and looting are tantamount to the very desecration of civilization itself. It is 
a most unworthy act in the history of Brazil which has enjoyed its position 
as one of the foremost countries of South America. 

Looking back into the history of thirty-five years of Japanese immigra- 
tion to Brazil, I can state with confidence that the Japanese immigrants, who 
gradually increased to some 250,000 persons, had diligently toiled in the new 
land and made unparalleled contributions to the economic development of 
Brazil. This is a fact well known and recognized even by the Brazilians 
themselves. 

The afore-mentioned maltreatment of the Japanese residents by the 
Brazilian authorities cannot by any means be tolerated by the conscience of 
any man. It is, indeed, an offense against god and humanity. 

It is needless to say that the Japanese Government have from time 
to time taken effective and proper steps to correct the Brazilian attitude and 
secute their guarantee against future maltreatment of our countrymen. 
This resolve of our Government remains unchanged. 

We expect, therefore, that the Brazilian Government, refusing to sub- 
mit to American and British pressure, and on the basis of their own indepen- 
dent policy, waste no time in rectifying their attitude and their treatment 
of the Japanese people who live in their country. 


PREMIER TOHJO’S SPEECH AT THE HIBIYA PUBLIC HALL ON THE 
OCCASION OF THE SECOND ANNIVERSARY OF THE CONCLU- 
SION OF THE TRIPATRTTE ALLIANCE, SEPTEMBER 27, 1942 


(Unofficial Translation) 


I am very happy to have this opportunity to say a few words of greetings 
on this occasion of the second anniversary of the conclusion of the Tripartite 
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Pact among Japan, Germany and Italy which is being celebrated here today 
with impressive ceremonies. 
Two yeats have passed since our Empite, under the August Virtues of 
His Imperial Majesty, desiring to enable all nations to find cach its pro- 
per place in the world and all peoples to live in Peace and safety, concluded 
the Tripartite Pact with Germany and Italy which shared with us the same 
views and aspirations. At that time Germany and Italy were already in- 
volved in war, while Japan, confronted by a world crisis in the midst of her 
prosecution of the China Affair, has done everything in her power vis-a-vis 
the United States and Great Britain in order to settle the situation 
peacefully. However, the ambitious designs of the United States and 
Great Britain had at last compelled our Empire to rise in atms and on 
December 8 the Imperial Rescript declaing war was graciously granted. 
In these two years, Japan, Germany and Italy have steadily gtown in 
the intimacy of their relations and their co-operation has produced substantial 
results. Especially since Japan’s participation in the war the three Powers 
have in conjunction developed their military operations on a gtand scale, 
both in the East and in the West, and have achieved signal victories un- 
paralleled in world history. Thus, with the hope for a brilliant future, they 
are progressing step by step toward the realization of their common objective. 
This is a source of profound gratification for the three allies who have pledged 
themselves as partners and also for each of those countries which are col- 
laborating with the three Powers. 

Japan is a nation, loyal to her friends, and strong in her sense of fidelity. 
It is in this fidelity that the nation finds its iron unity and the three allied 
Powers their basis for co-operation. This virtue of Japan, fostered for the 
past three thousand years, is sublime and immutable and will never be shaken 
by the vicissitudes of the world situation. It is a virtue that will stand firm 
no matter what kind of machination the enemy may employ against us. 

Japan is determined to achieve the ultimate victory in the present un- 
precedentedly great war by strict observance of this virtue of fidelity, inter- 
nally by strengthening further the unity of the entire nation and externally 
by cementing the bonds of the Tripartite Pact. 

On this auspicious occasion of the second anniversary of the conclusion 
of the Tripartite Pact, I wish again to express my profound congratulations 
and firmly pledge that we shall, on the basis of the unshakable bonds of co- 
Cooperation that bind the three Powers, march forward resolutely toward 
the attainment of our common objective. 


BRITISH MISTREATMENT OF JAPANESE STATEMENT BY T. HORI, 
THE BOARD OF INFORMATION, OCTOBER 5 
(Unofficial Translation) 


The first of two exchange vessels bearing Japanese tepatriates from 
England, India, Burma, Malaya and Singapore returned to Japan on September 
27, bringing back actual eye-witness accounts of the wanton cruelties and 
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gtoss mistreatment our nationals have been subjected to at the hands of the 
British authorities since the outbreak of wat. 

The reports of the terrifying experiences of all the repatriates have not 
yet been completely assembled as the second exchange vessel is still en route 
home, but those already on hand are far more than sufficient to describe the 
repulsive and excessive measures resorted to by the British authorities ap- 
parently on instructions from the home government, in the handling of our 
nationals, not only those of non-official status but even those of official status 
as well as women and children. 

Here are a few typical cases taken from many scores of actual experiences 
recounted by our returned nationals: 

1. At the walled Purana Qilla Internment Camp near New Delhi, the 
British authorities violated the most elemental tules of humanity by?per- 
petrating acts of cruelty which our repatriates declared that they could relate 
only with a deep shudder and unforgettable bitterness. ‘Three thousand of out 
nationals—about 2,000 men and 1,000 women and children—wetre herded 
like cattle into this camp from Calcutta, Bombay, Karachi, Rangoon, Malaya 
and Singapore and jammed into about 400 dilapidated tents set up directly 
on the ground and exposed to wind and rain, especially during the rainy season 
when the conditions were indescribably unbearable. 

Those from the Malay and Singapore regions had been brought dressed 
as they were on the day of their arrest, which immediately followed the out- 
break of hostilities, in tropical clothes and with hardly any change of clothing. 
Women with infants and tiny tots, of whom there were over a hundted, were 
brought with only a few spare diapers and whatever else in the way of baby’s 
needs they could carry in a small bundle. Except for the thin cotton blankets 
which they were provided they had no protection against the chilly nights 
when the temperature descended as low as two degrees above freezing point. 
Firewood was scarce, for the three pounds per each cooking unit which was 
ptovided were insufficient even for cooking purposes alone. 

Food was not only insuflicient—only about a half a dozen carrots being 
rationed to 600 persons, to cite an example—but also was frequently stale 
and at times contained worms. ‘The tice which they were supplied with 
consisted of one-third sand. 

Sicknesses occurred day after day and soon became widespread but 
there were no drugs or medical facilities. The doctor assigned to the camp 
offered no medical attention with the excuse that he was without medical 
supplies. 

As a result, seventy deaths occurred in this camp. [Each death, which 
occurred in an unsanitary makeshift hospital where patients were taken :only 
when in the most critical condition, was reported a day or two later and when 
the bodies were brought at the request of the internees they were often in a 
pattially decomposed and offensively smelling state after having been used as 
cadaver and dissected and mutilated by the doctor who refused to explain 
the cause of the deaths. Vigil was kept by the friends of the deceased in 
the most desolate atmopshere and went on almost every night after the 
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sicknesses and deaths became rampant. 

2. ‘The internees from the above and other camps who wete repatri- 
ated boarded the British exchange vessel in a thoroughly weakened physical 
and nervous condition. Many became ill during the hot voyage through 
the tropics to Lourengo Marquez. The British ship’s doctor and his assistant 
refused to attend to the Japanese saying that their services were reserved only 
for British nationals. 

3. A consulate chancellor who as an official should be accorded special 
treatment under international practice was interned in a camp in Rangoon 
with civilians of non-official status. Having been in transit and thus not 
having registered, he was taken from the Japanese consulate where other 
consular officials were interned by a British official who promised that he 
would be brought back as soon as he had registered. Instead he became 
the victim of British trickery and taken to the above-mentioned camp where he 
was stripped of his clothes, his hat torn to shreds and his shoes ripped apart. 

From there he was taken to a prison at Insein, eleven miles from Rangoon, 
and confined with seventy others of our nationals ina small filthy cell. All were 
obliged to sleep on a rough concrete floor and the cell was so cramped that 
the internees had to lie immovable on their sides when they slept. From 
this prison the whole group was removed to another prison at Thayetmyo 
between Rangoon and Mandalay where the members underwent great hard- 
ships for two months, principally due to lack of water. 


4. The consul-general at Singapore and his staff wete first interned 
in the official residence of the consul-general but soon later they were placed 
in solitary confinement in the convict prison at Changi hitherto used for the 
incarceration of only the most dangerous criminals. When the consul- 
general strongly protested against this outrageous treatment, the: British 
authorities responded in an unofficial letter that it was a “ 


building ” and gave the ridiculous excuse that it was the 
against Chinese mobs.” 


5. When the consular officials at Colombo were removed to India all 
the money in their possession was taken away on the promise that it would 
be returned without fail before they left India. This ptomise was not kept. 

6. Before boarding the exchange vessels all the baggages of our nationals 
were thoroughly inspected and most of their petsonal belongings 


including money, watches, shirts and underclothes were metcilessly con- 
fiscated. There was not a single official of th 


the exchange vessel, only scores of British 5 
closely watching 
the entire voyage 

These are onl 
in the handling 


strong, modern 
“best protection 


( oldiers armed with bayonets 
and following every movement of out repatriates during 


y a few of many cases of British indecency and barbarity 


1 y of our nationals whom they interned. From these few 
examples alone it is not difficult to imagine the nature of all other cases 


ot of the experiences that will be recounted by our nationals who are return- 
ing on the second vessel which is due to atrive soon. 


Foreign Secretary Anthony Eden, addressing the British Parliament 
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e Indian Government aboard | 


DOCUMENTARY MATERIAL 


last March, spoke vehemently of the alleged atrocities committed by the 


Japanese authorities against British civilians and wat prisoners in Hong- 
kong after its capitulation. Japan at that time was astonished and hard 
put to understand why the Foreign Minister of a leading world Power should 
make such a flagrant and unfounded charge. Japan knows now, however. 
It has now become perfectly clear that the charges were made against us as 
a world-wide propaganda to conceal Britain’s guilty conscience over the 
attocities which were being committed at that very moment by her own 
authorities against our nationals. This is another testimony of the character- 
istic and “ nauseating hypocrisy ” of the so-called English gentlemen. 
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b: 


Mitsubishi Shoji Kaisha, Lt 


(Mitsubishi Trading Co., Ltd.) 
Importers & Exporters, Manufacturers, Commission 
Merchants, Brokers, Shipowners 


HEAD OFFICE: 
‘MARUNOUCHL TOKYO, JAPAN 


Branches in U.S.A. ABROAD 


New York Branch: 
Equitable Bldg., 120 Broadway 
New York City 
New York Branch of Silk Dept.; 
2 Park Avenue Bldg. 
2 Park Avenue, New York City 
8an Francisco Branch: 
417 Montgomery Streot 
San Francisco, Calif. 
Seattle Branch~ i 


Exchange Bldg. 
821 2nd Ave.. Seattle, Wash 


DAIREN, MUKDEN, HSIN- 
KING, HARBIN, MUTAN- 
‘KIANG, ANTUNG, YINGKOW, 
“TIENTSIN, TSINGTAO, TSI- 
NAN, SHANGHAI, NANKING, 
HANKOW, HONGKONG, MA 
NILA, SOBRABAYA. SINGA 
PORE, BATAVIA, BANGKOK, 
SYDNEY, MELBOURNE, RAN- 
GOON, CALCUTTA, BOMBAY, 
KARACHI, MADRAS, BEIRUT. 
BAGHDAD, JOHANNESBURG, 
ALEXANDRIA, CAPE TOWN, 
LONDON, ROME, BUENOS 
AIRES, ETC. 


Other Branches and 
Representatives 


JAPAN 


Otaru, Hakodate, Aomori, Nit. 
gata, Sendai, Yokohama, Yoko- 
suka, Nagoya, Handa, Osaka. 
Kobe, Okayama, Onomichi, To 
kushima, Kure. Moji, Nagasakt. 
Saseho, Yawata, Keelung, Tal- 
hoku, Takao, Fusan, Keijo, Het 
ae ee (ead Office of Mitsubish! Shofl Kaisha) 


AGENCIES 


GERMANY Mitsubish! Shoji Kaisha, G.m,b.H., Berlin 
FRANCE & MOROCCO: Societe Anonyme Francaise Mitsubishi, Paris, Lyon & Caagblanca 


IRAN: Iran & Japan Trading Co., Ltd., Teberan 
CHILE: Mr T. Miyake, Santiago, Chile 


PRINCIPAL LINES OF BUSINESS 


Pulp 


Power Plant Equipment eeemiiens Sie Tubes for Dre timber, Plywood 
Water ins 
enemas ot : Steel Gas Pipes Window & Sheot Glass Bae riaatey 
Chemical Industrial Steel Plates Cement Condensed Milk, 
Machinery Rails, Wire Nails Salt we 
‘Mining Machinery Ferro-Alloys ate Rice 
Railway Machinery Coal pane . Wheat, Wheat Flour 
Machine Shop Appliances Petroleum vient Barley 
Textile Machinery Cotton Rubber Maize 
Armament & Aeronautical Cotton & Rayon Yarns Soya Beans 
Cotton & Rayon Piece Goods Paper Soya Bean Oll & Cake 
Apparatus Slik, Raw Silk & Tissues Canned Goods (Salmon, Vegetanle Ol! 
itataiie Orc Wool, Tops, Woolen Yarns seria: eee Hardened Fish OU for Edible 
\ Aluminium & Plece ak NO as Mackerel, Pineapple, & Industrial purposes 
Brass Jute, Gunnies, Mandarin Oranges, etc.) Fertilizers 
Chemicals Bte., etc. 


Galvanized Sheets 
Cast Iron Pipes 
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() Tour Manchoukuo in Comfort 


The fastest and most comfortable travel through Manchoukuo offered 
by the well-equipped, smartly stream-lined and completely air-conditioned 


Super-express “ Asia” serving almost all the great tourist centres, Dairen, 
Mukden, Hsinking and Harbin in only 124 hours. 


YAMATO HOTELS 
(Under the direct management of the S. M. R.) 
At Dairen, Hoshigaura, Port Arthur, Mukden, Hsinkihg, 
Harbin & Mutankiang 
STATION HOTELS 
As Tairsthar, Chengte (Jebol) & Chiamnssy 


SOUTH MANCHURIA RAILWAY CO. 


Head Office: DAIREN 


BRANCH OFFICES: 
Tokvo, Hsinking & Mukden 


Cable Address: “MANTETSU™ 


TICKET AGENTS: 


Toh-a Tourist Bureau 


INFORMATION ‘OFFICES : 
Chinhsien, Harbin, Kirin, ~~ Moji, 
Mutankiang, Nagasaki, Nagoya, New 


‘York, Niigata, Osaka, Otaru, Paris, 


Shanghai, Shimonoseki, Tokyo, 
Tsitsihar, Tsuruga, etc. 


American Express Co. 


International Sleeping Car Co. 


(Wagon-lits) 


Thos. Cook & Son, Ltd. 


China Travel Service 


